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NOW... 


(with the return of patent flour 
and the consumer’s readjustment 
to bread brand preferences) 


STEP UP 


YOUR BREAD| 
‘SALES 


INTERNATIONAL 
i. 5 FLOURS 
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FREE TO MILL THE FINEST... 


With 80% extraction ended, the many 
great Pillsbury mills are again 
producing the finest of white flours 


for every baking requirement... 
flours fully in keeping with the 
fame behind the name 

+. 2 PILLSBURY 
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Bemis service to you covers every phase of packaging, such as supplying 


bags and bag closing material and designing brands. e Bemis manufactures 


all types of flour bags... and our policy is to furnish you with only the best. 


The Bemis factories across the country offer you a convenient, reliable source of supply. Call your Bemis representative, 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore * Boston © Brooklyn * Buffalo ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston 
Indianapolis * Kansas City *« Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile * New Orleans *« New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando Salina ¢ Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle 

Peoria « St. Helens, Ore. © St. Louis Wichita « Wilmington, California 
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St. Louis .. . Home of “Old Man River” 


ST. LOUIS! 


. .» Transportation Center 





WATER! RAIL! TRUCK! AIR! 
Year around barge service on the Mississippi and its tributaries! 
Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads! 


21 trunk lines —118,501 miles of railroad— 474% of total miles 
of railroads in the United States! 


286 road haul motor carriers—direct single line service to 36 states! 


Major airlines already operating in all directions! 
Plus! All the flours you use, in one shipment, in any assortment. 


Switch to YS " g 
‘ST. LOUIS 


To Valier’s 


TODAY! 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Thousands of new families are in the 
market for bread and other baked goods 
and every baker needs to win their good 
will and brand loyalty. 


To get the kind of loaf that builds 
that loyalty, it pays doubly well to rely 
on ISMERTA for brighter, finer bread 


quality and more lasting freshness. 












Many years of milling only to the 
highest standards of quality has put 
ISMERTA far above the common 

run of flours in the confidence of 
hundreds of leading bakers. 









THE Ismert-HINCKE MILLING COQ) 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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UCH has been spoken and 
written during the past 20 
years about the economic im- 
portance of the soybean crop in this 
country. Conservative, courageous 


and fearless men have expressed their 
views. They have received the cold 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Growing Importance 
of Soybeans 


By Whitney H. Eastman 


facts as they know them, based on 
actual experience with some phase or 
segment of the industry. 
Agronomists, soybean growers, in- 
dustrialists, scientists and economists 
have all spoken or written favorably 
of their experience with the crop. 
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However, during this 20-year period 
in which the crop has been commer- 
cially grown and utilized, there has 
been an unusual amount of unsolicit- 
ed propaganda by journalists, pro- 
moters and publicity seekers. The 


wonder bean of the orient has been: 


romanced and given much undeserved 
credit for properties it does not 
possess. 

The crackpots and dreamers have 
shouted vociferously about the vir- 
tues and properties of the magic 
bean. Some of this propaganda has 
been disseminated by over-enthusi- 
astic, “get rich quick’ newcomers in 
the business. , 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article is the text of a paper read by 
Mr. Eastman at the 26th annual con- 
vention of the American Soybean As- 
sociation held recently in St. Louis. 
Mr. Eastman is president of the 


. chemical division of General Mills, 


Inc., and formerly vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. He or- 
ganized the National Soybean Proc- 
essors Association and served as its 
president for a number of years. 





Great harm has come to the indus- 
try because of this excessive applause, 
It has been difficult for the consum- 
ing public to evaluate the statements 
and claims made by this vociferous 
group of careless, irresponsible peo- 
ple. It has likewise been a real task 
for those who have accepted leader- 
ship in the industry to develop a 
sound long-range program, because of 
all the confusion caused by a strong 
crosscurrent of public opinion. 

In addition to all this disturbing 
propaganda, some small but influen- 
tial groups have hung out a few eco- 
nomic “scare crows” to stifle sound 
and justified enthusiasm or to other- 
wise further their own selfish inter- 
ests. These “scare crows” are but 
straws in the wind to forewarn us 
of things to come. Who knows but 
that our future enemies—perhaps un- 
known to us now—are at work among 
us laying plans to effectuate eco- 
nomic strangulation in a possible fu- 
ture world conflict? 

If there was ever a need in the 
history of this nation for a sound, 
unified national program to safe- 
guard our domestic oilseed crops for 
the purpose of insuring national se- 
curity and independence, we need 
such a program now. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 

The importance of vegetable oils as 
well as vegetable protein concentrates 
in helping to win World Wars I and 
II is well known to the economic 
and military strategists of every 
country on the globe. The impor- 
tance of our domestic soybean crop 
in helping to win the last world war 
is equally well known. 

What are we going to do to safe- 
guard this national asset? It seems 
to: me it has already been demon- 
strated by our experience with the 
soybean crop during the past 20 years 
that this crop has attained a high 
ranking place in our agricultural and 
national economy. 

Many people are prone to believe 
that without the two world wars the 
soybean industry would never have 
developed in this country and that it 
will now shrink back to a relatively 
unimportant place in postwar years. 
The simple facts are incontrovertible 
and refute any such line of think- 
ing. 

Prior to the first world war, the 
soybean crop was already establish- 
ing itself firmly in this country, pri- 
marily as an additional crop in our 
agricultural crop rotation progra:. 
During the period between the two 
great world wars, the domestic soy- 
bean industry, under proper tar'ff 
protection—to avoid disastrous for- 
eign competition from the cheap !:- 
bor abroad—grew up in its own right 
as an important segment of our a3- 
ricultural economy and as a vital 
part of our national economy. 

It is true that the last world war 
did provide impetus to the soybean 
industry much the same as it did 
for many other industries. But what 
reason have we to believe that the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SOME FLOURS MUST 8E 


.. . BETTER. 


Some flours have to be better, to meet the requirements of 
adjusted formulas and produce uniformly good baking results 
under present conditions. 

These flours by LARABEE, for example, now return to 
the bakeries of America like old friends, with their long 


ey ORTENE reputation for er uniform day-to-day 


we experienced in the technical milling skills required to 


- produce bakers’ flours that meet your particular needs in 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


* COMMANDER. LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
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Bakers Virtually Free of War Controls 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Bakers Revert 
to State Bread 
Weight Rules 


Washington, D. C.—Most states 
regulate bread loaf weight or size 
in some manner, and with the ter- 
mination of amendment 15 to War 
Food Order 1, which reduced bread 
loaf weights by 10%, bakers through- 
out the country must return to con- 
formance with local regulations. 

At first this restriction, officially 
effected June 15, was offered as a 
voluntary measure to conserve wheat 
by cutting loaf size without an ac- 
companying decrease in bread price. 
When government officials’ observed 
a general lack of voluntary compli- 
ance with this idea, they issued it in 
the form of an order which was in- 
tended to supersede state laws regu- 
lating bread loaf sizes. 4 

Most states have these size require- 
ments and it is expected that the 
larger loaves will soon replace the 
smaller sizes of the emergency pe- 
riod. 

Both the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America have announced 
that most bakers continued to use 





PILLSBURY ANNOUNCES 
NEW PRODUCT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Paul S. Gerot, 
flour and cereal division vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced introduction of a packaged 
pie crust mix, the first new postwar 
product of Pillsbury. The mix will 
be sold from grocers’ shelves in a 
colorful package with recipes for 
making any two-crust pie, pastry 
shells and open face pies. The prod- 
uct is being manufactured in the 
Pillsbury Mills plant at Springfield. 


the larger pans throughout the exist- 
ence of the 10% order and cut loaf 
sizes by regulating the amount of 
dough used in each pan. In these 
cases, return to the pre-emergency 
loaves will work no hardship what- 
soever. Only in isolated cases were 
the old pans destroyed, it was indi- 


cated, so the transfer to the former 


large loaf will hinder only a small 
percentage of the nation’s bakers. 
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WFO 1 GOES OUT IN ENTIRETY: 
NO CURBS ON DISTRIBUTION 


Early Industry Sentiment Indicates General Approval of 
Keeping Stales to a Minimum and Continuing 
Enrichment in Public Interest 





Bakery Goods Prices Expected 
to Stay at Reasonable Levels 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, compelled to 
lift War Food Order 1 after the 
Office of Price Administration can- 
celled price controls on all edibles 
except sugar and rice, has been as- 
sured by officials of the American 
Bakers Association and the Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America 
that bakery products prices not only 
are expected to remain stable in 
their new free market status but 
might, it was predicted, take a sub- 
stantial decline very soon. 

Dispelling wild speculations that 
bread will jump to 25c per loaf and 
that other bakeshop items will climb 
to unprecedented heights, the two 
baking industry associations pointed 
out that an anchor will be tied to 
most bakery product prices by the 
expected downward trend of most in- 
gredient costs and by competition, 
which now rules the bakery field 
with the death of WFO 1. 

ABA spokesmen explained that 
milk prices will probably drop sub- 
stantially during the flush season 
after December and that eggs will 
follow the same trend, beginning 
about the middle of November. Flour 
prices are estimated to rise only 
slightly. This leaves shortening the 
only important ingredient item ex- 


pected to remain at high levels for 
some time. ‘ 

Officials of the Millers National 
Federation revealed that preliminary 
surveys showed flour prices have ad- 
vanced only approximately 30 to 40c 
per sack throughout the nation. Only 
a few specially milled brands were 
reported to have risen more than $1. 

MNF officials estimated that 
downward adjustments will begin to 
act within the next couple months. 

Three blockades to lowering flour 
prices were cited by industry of- 
ficials: 

First, farmers were inclined to 
continue withholding large amounts 
of wheat from the markets. 

Second, much wheat offered for 
sale was being held up by the short- 
age of boxcars needed for transporta- 
tion to mills. 

Third, Commodity Credit Corp. 
buying programs were holding flour 
prices at high levels. 

Meanwhile, ABA and ARBA of- 
ficials stressed competition as im- 
portant in regulating bakery prod- 
uct prices even without the OPA 
and USDA controls on use and price. 
The volume of bakery production, in- 
creased greatly during the past few 
years, is expected to stay at record 
levels. 





Widespread Return of Stales 


and Consignment Selling Unlikely 


Revocation of the ban on consign- 
ment selling and the return of stale 
bread, salient parts of the recently 
rescinded War Food Order 1, will 
not mean immediate return to highly 
competitive prewar distribution prac- 
tices in the baking industry, if de- 
Sires of leaders of the industry are 
realized. Furthermore, it is believed 
that defense of the status quo will 
be bolstered at present by several 
factors, aside from strong expres- 
sions of industry sentiment, that ap- 
pear likely to forestall any changes. 

Return of stale bread is expected 
to crop out in somewhat more volume 
than when the government order was 
in effect, but enforcement has never 
been 100% effective. Most bakers 
express a determination to keep 
Stales to the lowest possible figure, 
Which, of course, does not preclude 
Some enthusiastic sales manager from 
OVerstepping such bounds. in search 
of a hefty retail store display. 

Nevertheless, with sugar and short- 
ening both critically scarce, ingredi- 


ent shortages alone will prevent de- 
velopment of any great overloading 
of outlets at present and possibly for 
some time to come. Many bakers 
now use but 1% each of shortening 
and sugar in their bread, and while 
there is some hope of more lard and 
more corn sugar in the near future, 
there are few who are not more 
anxious to improve the richness of 
their loaf than to build up a big 
percentage of returned bread. 

Furthermore, a substantial part of 
the wholesale baking industry has as 
much business as present production 
facilities can conveniently handle and 
large scale expansion of output can 
come only from a bigger plant. This 
is not true in every case, but there 
are enough bakers in such a position 
now to have some effect on the stales 
problem. 

Until such time as volume drops 
off and ingredients become more 
plentiful, stales are not likely to run 
high generally in the baking in- 
dustry. 


Revocation of WFO 1 elicited al- 
most immediate, statements from as- 
sociation officials: throughout the in- 
dustry in most sections of the coun- 
try, indicating that a movement for 
compliance with the spirit of the 
order was under way. 


Zinsmaster’s Statement 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of 
the Zinsmaster Bread Co. and chair- 
man of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, bulletinized association mem- 
bership to the effect that the baking 
industry was now being “placed on 
trial.” He asked that bakers judge 
their every action on the basis of 
public interest and asked, “Can we 
show that elimination of consignment 
selling resulted in significant sav- 
ings?” He called for substitution 
of the “laws of common sense” for 
the “laws of war.” 

Although the order itself directly 
affected the retail baker the least 
of other branches of the industry, 

(Continued on page 12) 


With total revocation of War Food 
Order 1 made effective Oct. 25 by 
the Department of Agriculture, bak- 
ers found themselves for the first 
time in over three and a half years 
virtually free of government restric- 
tion borne of wartime conditions, but 
expressions of bakers’ opinions from 
throughout the country indicated 
that many of the economically bene- 
ficial practices adopted through com- 
pliance with that order would be 
continued as long as possible by 
most operators. 

The chief purpose of the order was 
to save food materials through pro- 
hibition of consignment selling and 
the return of stales, but its termina- 
tion seems unlikely to bring about 
any sudden change in baking industry 
practices on this point. 

The canceling of the other salient 
provisions, enrichment of bread and 
rolls, seems less clear as to affecting 
immediate future policy because vol- 
untary co-operation would depend’ 
less on supply and other compelling 
economic factors than on the baker’s 
individual desire to continue enrich- 
ing his products—in the consumer in- 
terest and as a focal point for adver- 
tising. Here also, however, there is 
strong national sentiment for contin- 
uance of enrichment in states not 
covered by state law, as a public bak- 
ing industry policy, because of wide 
consumer knowledge of the enrich- 
ment program. 


Prohibitions Lifted 


With WFO 1 now a matter of his- 
tory, bakers may, if they wish, 

Make as many varieties of bread 
and rolls within the business week as 
they are able to; 

Sell their wares on consignment, 
provided there are no local restric- 
tions on such practices; 

Bake and sell unenriched white 
bread and rolls in all except 19 states; 

Utilize more than six parts of 
sugar or sweetening and more than 
three parts of fat, shortening or oil 
in their bread and rolls formulas, 
provided they have sufficient quan- 
tities of these ingredients; 

Produce any -~weight of bread 
loaves, in accordance with state and 
local .regulations; or 

Make gifts of their products to 
anyone, as well as to charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Thus, with the exception of the 
monthly flour use limitations of WFO 
144 and sugar rationing, bakers are 
unrestricted in their businesses and 
may return to highly competitive 
prewar practices if they desire, pro- 
viding the supply situation allows 
them to step up their production. 


Rising Costs in 1942 


Early in. 1942, according to gov- 
ernment observers, increased costs in 
the baking industry were threaten- 
ing a rise in the price of bread. 
These costs, it was believed, were 

(Continued on page 16) 
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RUSSELL-MILLER OFFICIALS 
RE-ELECTED BY STOCKHOLDERS 


Dividend of 50c Per Share on All Common Stock Is Voted; 
Stock Payments Total $117,076; Net Income After 
Taxes Totals $1,526,725 for Year 


Minneapolis, Minn.—All officers and 
directors of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. were re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the stockholders, 
held here recently. 

The directors are T. J. Beggs, W. 
L. Brisley, A. L. Burdick, M. R. De- 
vaney, R. J. Harrington, W. R. Hee- 
gaard, H. S. Helm, W. C. Helm, R. 


L. Meech, L. F. Miller, M. F. Mulroy, 
Betty Sullivan, H. R. Ward, S. W. 
Wells and E. F. Zelle. 

H. S. Helm was renamed chairman 
of the board, and L. F. Miller was 
re-elected president and treasurer. 
Other officers are: M. F. Mulroy, 
executive vice president; M. R. De- 
vaney and W. C. Helm, vice presi- 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1946 








ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
oR a ee ere ae ee ee ene eee $ 4,246,811 
U. S. Government obligations, at cost............... 300,000 
Drafts and acceptances in process of collection ...... 980,834 
Accounts receivable: 
Customers (including $1,229,060 due from 
A MR eee TT ee eer ee ee er eee $ 3,230,513 
Due from salesmen, agents and employees...... 53,425 
Other (including $154,900, fully secured)........ 238,828 
$ 3,522,766 
Less reserve for doubtful accounts .............. 235,851 3,286,915 
i Ce A TOE 66a 4 oe 00 ee FEA ERC EOS 93,102 
Inventories: 
Grain, flour and millfeeds, at market, after ap- 
propriate adjustment in respect of open grain 
trades, unfilled flour and feed sales, subsidy, 
STROVE TE PTR CRE TTI ea OC ee 5,107,175 
Sundry merchandise and supplies, at cost........ 1,248,290 
ipo to a ae, | ere eer ar ris vine eee 505,350 6,860,815 
eo ee Berea eee ere er eee 15,768,477 
ee LETT ET EO 246,013 
Other Assets: 
Investments in other corporations, at cost........... 122,524 
Long-term notes and accounts receivable ............ 18,801 
141,325 
Bee Dae: THe TOUR sch s066e ons be dade tsk siete 122,102 19,223 
Memberships (market value $131,973, including clearing 
association stock deposited as margins $40,800), at 
COMBE GE TOGD bcc 6 ob ce ees tec cee ee KOTO O RRO e OOO DE. 60,639 
Property and Equipment: 
Milling and elevator properties and equipment, less re- 
serves for depreciation (including reserves ac- 
cumulated by predecessor company) replacement 
and. obsolescence, §6,068, 226 2 wiccccswacvevcssceecvs 4,612,069 
Furniture and fixtures, less reserve for depreciation 
4 SPRUE eee eee Cee ee RI ere ee ene ee ee 90,156 
Automobiles and miscellaneous equipment (depreci- 
Po Rh rT eer rrr reer eee eC eee re hee 245,196 
New construction and improvements (estimated cost 
to complete—approximately $2,300,000) ......... 92,577 5,039,998 
$21,134,350 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
NoteS PAYAble ....ccccccccrscrvescevcescesvesssveces None 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses............. $ 1,169,396 
CORRE CPRTIN GUCRTRBGIBE 654 060 bcc bce ste ces et cece 361,818 
Dividend on preferred stock, payable July 1, 1946.. 42,291 
Accrued Federal, State and local taxes.............. 3,519,459 
Total Currant TMAPUISs 6. ci cicw cv cccvcss $ 5,092,964 
ae, i | rer iia iia fs oe Se oe ee eee ee ea 407,804 
Reserves: 
Per wetivement GHG GWAR 6.0 ic hi ete ieee vives x 160,089 
a Ter ere ee Ten eee Cae ee 546,344 706,433 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
4%% cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized—20,000 shares, par value $100 each 
(redeemable at $105 per share plus accrued 
dividends) 
Shares 
20,000 issued—par value ........... $ 2,000,000 
1,204 held in treasury ..........+.. 120,400 
18,7906 CUtHEMNGINE «2.0 cc ceedieccsscs. 1,879,600 
Common stock: 
Authorized—400,000 shares, par value $25 each 
Shares 
249,000 issued—par value .......... 6,225,000 
24,366 BelGd im CFORAUFF cn cccccss 371,200 
$34,163 OUtStAMGING «occcccccnccsces 5,853,800 
SS ee yer eee er ee 7,193,749 14,927,149 





$21,134,350 
Summary of Income and Surplus Accounts for the Year Ended June 30, 1946 
Net income, 


before depreciation and _ in- 


come taxes set forth below ......... $ 4,736,160 
Deduct: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment.. $ 334,435 
Provision for income taxes: 
oo oe eee eee ee eee ees eee 125,000 
Federal (including excess profits 
tax $1,550,000) ..... ere 2,750,000 3,209,435 
Net Income 1,526,725 
Deduct: 
Cash dividends: 
On preferred stock—$4.50 per share.$ 84,591 
On common stock—$2.00 per share. 468,304 552,895 
Premium on 4 shares of preferred 
BOOCKH TOROGUIDE 6c cease ccccctcveccs 28 
Provision for contingencies ........... 100,000 652,923 
Net Addition to Surplus for Year 873,802 
Surplus at TUNG BO; 1945 ..nccccicccecesces 6,319,947 
Surplus at June 30, 1946 . $ 7,193,749 


dents; W. R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; E. S. Decker, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; L. F. Putnam, assistant secre- 
tary; T. J. Beggs, assistant secretary, 
and M. A. Lee, assistant treasurer. 

The financial statement for the 
year shows a net income of $4,736,- 
160 before deductions for deprecia- 
tion of plants and equipment, and for 
state and federal income taxes. These 
deductions amounted to $3,209,435, 
leaving an income of $1,526,725. 

The company’s surplus on June 30, 
1946, amounted to $7,193,749, but is 
restricted to the extent of $491,600 
pending cancellation of 1,204 shares 
of preferred stock and 14,848 shares 
of common stock reacquired and held 
in its treasury. 

A dividend of 50c a share on the 
common stock was voted; the stock 
payments total $117,076. 

A detailed financial statement of 
the company, for the year ended 
June 30, 1946, appears elsewhere on 
this page. 


Trading in 
Millfeed Futures 
Resumed Oct. 28 


Kansas City, Mo.—After a lapse of 
over three years, trading in millfeed 
futures was resumed on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Oct. 28 with a 
good volume of business reported. 
During the first morning of trading 
1,080 tons of millfeeds changed hands, 
a majority of the trades being with 
bran. The trades are made in 120- 
ton lots. 

Summarizing the first session, Jan- 
uary futures in bran were traded at 
$52.75 and $51.75, February bran 
$52.25 and $51.25, and April bran $48. 
There were two trades in the shorts 
market, for January at $58.50 and 
for February at $58.25. No trades 
occurred in November, December or 
March in either bran or shorts. Also, 
there was no activity in the April 
shorts column. 

It was agreed in a meeting Oct. 24 
that November hedging be $5, while- 
the amount for all other trades be 








$10. A 50c discount for used bags 
in November is being allowed. 
Trading at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trading in mill- 
feed futures was resumed Oct. 28, 
being conducted in the five alternate 
months beginning with November, 
1946. There is one call each day, 
one half hour before the close of the 
market. 
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CANADA SUSPENDS MOST 
EXPORTS OF MILLFEEDS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian feeds 
administrator has advised the trade 
to the effect that export of millfeeds 
is to be suspended, due to the acute 
feed situation. The suspension does 
not apply to shipments to the Brit- 
ish West Indies or Newfoundland. 

This embargo is understood to be 
a temporary one for relief of the 
present feed shortage and applies 
more particularly to Ontario winter 
wheat millfeed. 

The quantity of spring wheat mill- 





feed being shipped out of the country’ 


is small as there has been little or 
no relaxation of the rigid restric- 
tions imposed on its exportation in 
the past few years. 
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Wheat Stocks 7% 


Below Year Ago 
on Oct. 1 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report on wheat 
stocks in all positions as of Oct. 1 
shows a total 7% smaller than a 
year ago and the lowest for that date 
since 1941, largely because of the 
offset of extremely small July 1 
carry-over of old wheat to the record 
size of 1946 production. However, 
Oct. 1 stocks were larger than in 
any of the six years prior to Oct. 1. 

Oct 1 stocks in all positions, on 
and off farms, were reported at 956,- 
521,000 bus, compared with 1,030,383 
a year ago. 

The bulk of the stocks were on 
farms, with stocks in this position 
amounting to 559,696,000 bus, com- 
pared with 528,218,000 bus on the 
same 1945 date. The off-farm por- 
tion of the current total is 397,000,000 
bus, compared with 502,000,000 a year 
ago. 

Commercial stocks at terminals 
are smaller than those of any Oct. 1 
date, except in 1935 and 1936, when 
supplies were reduced by the drouth, 
the report stated. Interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses stored less 
wheat than on any Oct. 1 since 1940, 
but more than in 1939 and preced- 
ing years of record. 

Farm stocks of wheat were the 
largest in the states of large proiduc- 
tion, with Kansas, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana and South Da- 
kota accounting for more than 60% 
of the total. 

Off-farm stocks are much less con- 
centrated, the report said. Stocks of 
wheat in Kansas, Washington, Texas, 
North Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
New York and Oregon, listed in or- 
der of size, comprise 60% of the off- 
farm total. 

If to these stocks -in eight states, 
those in Minnesota, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, Idaho and Illinois are 
added, about 80% of all off-farm 
stocks are accounted for. 

Oct. 1 stocks of wheat according to 
positions, with comparisons, follow 
(000’s omitted) : 





Oct.1, Oct..1, Oct. 1, 
1946 1945 1944 

On fa0ae icis.s 559,696 §28,218 §32,270 
Int. mills & elev. 176,568 181,410 198,413 
ree 103,595 170,305 199,475 
+Merchant mills 114,478 128,261 137,818 
GO ise Reese's 2,184 22,189 22,365 
yo | ee eee 956,521 1,030,383 1,090,341 


*Government reports. Eliminates s/ocks 
stored for ‘‘others’” and duplications. tS! ored 
in wooden and steel bins. 


Disappearance of wheat in all }:0si- 
tions in the first quarter of the :ur- 
rent crop year was 314,000,000 »us, 
compared with 374,000,000-in the cor- 
responding period last year. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

FORD SOYBEAN PLANT SOLD 

Saline, Mich.—The Ford Soybean 
plant here has been sold to Soy- 
brands, Inc., in accord with the re- 
cent policy of the Ford Motor Co. to 
dispose of various enterprises unre- 
lated to the motor vehicle busiress. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEDERATION QUESTIONS 
LABELING REQUIREMENT 
Chicago, Ill. — Several inquiries 

have been received from millers re 

garding regulations issued in New 
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tificate is required to be labeled ‘“‘un- 
enriched.” 

The law itself, federation officials 
said, does not require such labeling 
in either case and it is doubtful 
whether it properly can be con- 
strued to authorize the issuance of 
the regulation in question. 

In other states with enrichment 
laws, it was explained, no such reg- 
ulation has been issued and it is dif- 
ficult to see what purpose is served 
py the New York and New Jersey 
orders. 

“It seems to be a case of an ex- 
treme legalistic attitude on the part 
of administrative officials,” a federa- 
tion spokeman observed. “It is un- 
fortunate that this order has been 
issued, as if enforced it will mean 
that millers will be obliged to use 
special labeling for shipments to these 
two states.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA Authorizes 
Net Margin Price 
for Cotton Bags 


Washington, D. C——A net margin 
method for pricing cotton bags for 
packing feed, flour and corn meal is 
provided for in an amendment to 
Maximum Price Regulation 151, is- 
sued by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. This action, contained in 
Amendment No. 8, became effective 
Oct. 25, 1946, restores the same dol- 
lar and cent conversion margin which 
was first established in March, 1942. 

The previous pricing system, ac- 
cording to OPA officials, resulted in 
inequities for the bag manufactur- 
ers, inasmuch as bag prices are quot- 
ed on the basis of a total price, less 
certain trade and cash discounts 
which are expressed as percentages 
of the total price. 

When these percentages were ap- 
plied against a total price which re- 
flects current costs of materials in- 
cluding a dollar and cent margin for 
conversion, they had the effect of in- 
creasing the discount and actually re- 
ducing the conversion allowance for 
the bag manufacturers, in view of 
the higher labor costs and costs of 
raw cotton. On large orders, the 
bag manufacturers’ profit margin 
was narrowed considerably. 
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FLAX PRICE THREATENS 
SEED STOCK DEPLETION 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The $3 bu price 
increase in flax since it was decon- 
trolled is threatening to deplete seed 
stocks for next spring’s planting, H. 
0. Putnam, secretary of the North- 
west Crop Improvement Association, 
fears. “Seed stocks have been and 
are being sold and seed may be scarce 
at planting time next year,” he said. 

The 1947 flax acreage goal has 
been set at 4,000,000 acres and the 
industry can utilize at least 6,000,000 
acres, Mr. Putnam said. The normal 
Tate of seeding is. one bushel per 
acre. Flax growers who have suit- 
able seed stocks should not be stam- 
Peded into selling at this time, he 
advised. “It is reasonable to expect 
that seed flax prices will follow nor- 
mal market trends as in the past,” he 
Pointed out, adding that seed flax 
May sell higher than the present $7 
Price and flaxseed may prove to be a 
good speculation for those who have 
Seed for sale. 

“Some elevator and grain com- 
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panies are considering holding of 
flax suitable for seed because the 
present price situation is tempting 
everyone who owns flax to sell with- 
out consideration of the 1947 seed 
needs,” the agronomist said. “Every 
grower who holds his flax for seed 
can expect that seed to demand a°* 
high price when the flax market is 
also high,” he concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 
REDUCED BY DRY WEATHER 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Australian 
wheat production this year is pri- 
vately estimated at 155,000,000 to 
160,000,000 bus, according to a re- 
port on foreign crop conditions by 
Cargill, Inc., local grain house. This 
compares with 144,000,000 last year, 
but shows a decline of about 35,- 
000,000 from early prospects as a 
result of drouth in Queensland and 
New South Wales. 

Weather conditions in Argentina 
have been beneficial to grain crops, 
The menace of locust infestation, 
however, still remains, and it is to be 
hoped that weather conditions will 
be unfavorable for the development 
of these pests, Cargill says. The gov- 
ernment has made arrangements to 
battle the locusts should they invade 
the grain regions in large numbers, 
but the success of such a program is, 
in itself, dependent to a large extent 
on the weather. 

Canadian farmers have not been 
quite as fortunate as United States 
farmers this year. Though their 
wheat crop was above average, the 
final outturn was decreased consid- 
erably from the promising prospects 
earlier in the season. To add to their 
troubles some of the late fields were 
caught by rain and snow, and crops 
are still standing in the fields. The 
over-all damage is not expected to 
be very large, and full extent of the 
loss will not be known for some time 
because of the spotted progress of 
the late harvest. For the most part, 
the crop was of good quality with 
protein content somewhat above av- 
erage, the Cargill report adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED GRAIN USE 
FOR BREWERS CORRECTED 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
Department of Agriculture officials 
have stated that the increase author- 
ized in the use of grain by brewers 
covers the “September - November 
quota period” and not the last cal- 
endar quarter as announced by the 
department on Oct. 21. 

Paragraph 6 of the Oct. 21 release 
(2316-46) should read as follows: 

“In this direction WFO 66 is being 
amended to authorize brewers to use 
in each quota period beginning with 
the current quota period (Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 30) an amount of grain equal 
to 90% of their use in the correspond- 
ing three months of 1945. This is an 
increase from the 85% authorized in 
September and from the 70% restric- 
tion from March 1, 1946, through Au- 
gust, 1946. Restrictions on brewers’ 
inventories of grain and grain prod- 
ucts being removed.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., on 
Oct. 28 declared a quarterly dividend 
of $0.84375 per share on General 
Mills 333% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 1, 1946, 
to stockholders of record Nov. 8, 
1946. This is the fifth quarterly 
dividend on General Mills’ recently 
issued 33%.% preferred stock, 
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Washington, D. C.—With the exception of certain inedible oils, 
cane and corn sugar and certain by-products, and molasses and rice, 
the last of the price regulations have been removed from the feed 
and food industry. Among the major feed and food products af- 
fected were flour and all animal and poultry feeds and ingredients 
processed from agricultural commodities which had been under 
price control under the provisions of the General Maximum Price 


Regulation. 


Controls remain over a substantial list of inedible oils, the 
government announced, in order to protect supplies to the soap, 





Burlap Decontrol 
Predicted After 


Calcutta Action 


The Office of Price Administration 
is reported to be preparing to remove 
price controls from burlap and jute 
shortly after Nov. 1, following the 
action of the Indian government on 
Oct. 24 of removing ceilings on bur- 
lap and increasing the export duty 
by 150%. 

Cable advices from Calcutta stated 
that burlap prices went up approxi- 
mately 40% over the ceiling price. 
With that increase in price, plus the 
added export duty, it is estimated 
that the price of lightweight bur- 
laps would be up about $4.50 and 
close to $6 for the 140-lb jutes. 

The OPA was reported first to be 
considering a revision in its price 
ceilings for burlaps but it soon be- 
came apparent that enforcement or 
administration of the ceiling increase 
would be impossible because of the 
fact that each bag manufacturing 
company operated under its own ceil- 
ing. With the different manufactur- 
ers obtaining burlap from different 
sources at different prices, a uniform 
ceiling would be impossible to estab- 
lish. 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE DELAYS 
EXPORT GRAIN SHIPMENT 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The railroads, badly 
handicapped by the continued short- 
age of boxcars, are unable to keep 
pace with the flood of grain now be- 
ing received at this center. The ele- 
vators are rapidly filling and reports 
indicate that many hundreds of addi- 
tional cars are needed to handle ex- 
port shipments from Buffalo to the 
seaboard. 

Every type of car suitable for car- 
rying grain is being pressed into 
service. The New York Central has 
put approximately 40 hoppered ce- 
ment cars into shuttle service. 

To help solve the grain storage 
problem, the Connecting Terminal 
grain elevator will be reopened. It 
has a capacity of 1,048,000 bus and 
is operated by the Superior Grain 
Corp. The Great Eastern elevator, 
operated by Cargill, Inc., is being re- 
paired and it is expected that it will 
be reopened in the near future. 

Indications are that the winter 
storage fleet will be quite large and 
may even surpass the 57-vessel fleet 
that was in the harbor here last 
winter. 


paint and floor covering industries. 

Concerning the feed industry, the 
major controls which exist in the 
inedible oil field are those over the 
inedible fish oils, linseed, palm ker- 
nel, babassu and coconut oils. 

Specifically removed from control 
by the announcement, in addition to 
those held under GMPR, are rice 
bran concentrate; rice bran concen- 
trate oil meal cake; grape seed oil; 
olive oil, domestic and imported; 
sesame seed oil; sunflower seed oil; 
sorghum oil; tea seed oil; safflower 
oil; imported and domestic castor 
beans and Nos. 2 and 3 castor oils 
and rapeseed oil. 

The inedible fish oils which are 
used as carriers for high vitamin con- 
centrates are under price control un- 
der MPR 53 and the resultant prod- 
ucts which are also controlled are 
under GMPR. 

Office of Price Administration offi- 
cials say that further decontrols in 
the inedible oil group will be made 
as this category is examined for de- 
control action. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNNRA DAIRY FEED SOLD 
AT HOUSTON, GALVESTON 


Houston, Texas.—Eighteen carloads 
of high protein dairy feed, originally 
consigned to United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for 
distribution to foreign countries, has 
been sold by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for resale 
to domestic consumers. 

Ervine & Bishop, Houston, pur- 
chased three carloads at Houston, 
and Mueller Huber Grain Co., San 
Antonio, bought 15 carloads at Gal- 
veston. 

The feed, totalling 1,350,000 Ibs, 
had been sent to Houston and Gal- 
veston for storage pending final ship- 
ment by UNRRA. No foreign pur- 
chaser was found by UNRRA, how- 
ever, and the USDA then released 
the feed for domestic consumption. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHORTAGES DISCUSSED BY 
BAKERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A joint meeting 
of Retail Master Bakers of Western 
Pennsylvania and officers of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association held 
here featured a spirited discussion 
on using more aggressive methods to 
get more sugar and fats for bakers. 
Mass meetings of protest with politi- 
cal leaders invited, chain letters 
signed by housewives and telegrams 
to Washington are being considered, 
with stress placed on the urgent need 
of the housewife getting more baked 
goods now that meat is so limited. 
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Continued Enrichment of Bread Seen 


END OF WFO 1 LEAVES ALL 
BUT 19 STATES WITHOUT RULE 


Bakery Association Officialdom on the National Scene 
Believes 80% of U.S. Bakeries Will Conform With 
Fortification Requirements for White Loaves 


Although only 19 states and the 
territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
now have laws requiring all bakers 
within those areas to produce en- 
riched white bread and rolls, it is be- 
lieved that at least 80% of the na- 
tion’s bakeries will continue to con- 
form with the enrichment require- 
ments revoked along with the can- 
celation of War Food Order 1. This 
opinion comes from bakery associa- 
tion officials at the nation’s capital. 

Present conditions seem to favor 
continuation of general enrichment of 
bread outside the states where stat- 
utes require it, and probably a ma- 
jority of bakers want to continue 
vitamin and iron additions on prin- 
ciple. Recent bread price advances 
have largely removed any price pinch 
and, with generally ample margins, 
the normally compelling incentive to 
reduce costs is not likely to militate 
against bread enrichment. 

The American Bakers Association 
and the Association of Retail Bakers 
of America have urged their mem- 
bers to continue the manufacture of 
enriched bread even though most 
bakers are no longer forced to bake 
only enriched products. (Enrichment 
control states represent roughly 50,- 
000,000 of the national population.) 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, chairman of 
ABA and head of the Zinsmaster 
baking enterprises of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth, Minn., urged bak- 
ers to show the nation “that enrich- 
ment is a distinct contribution to 
the over-all nutritional well being of 
the public.” 

The board of directors of ARBA, 
its secretary reported, has _ ap- 
proved the enrichment of bread and 
has already sanctioned its continued 
practice. Members were reminded 
that bread enrichment has the spon- 
sorship of National Committee on 





ENRICHMENT LAWS 
IN 19 STATES 


States are as follows: (and effec- 
tive dates). 

Alabama—Oct. 1. 1943. 

Arkansas—July 1, 1945. 

Georgia—May 1, 1945. 

Indiana—November, 1945. 

Kentucky—Six months after war 
ends. 

Louisiana—Oct. 1, 1942. 

Maine—July 21, 1945. 

Mississippi—Feb. 1, 1945. 

New Hampshire—Six months after 
war ends. 

New York—Jan. 1, 1946. 

New Jersey—July 1, 1946. 

North Carolina—July 1, 1945. 

North Dakota—July 1, 1945. 

South Carolina—Aug. 1, 1942. 

South Dakota—July 1, 1945. 

Texas—Oct. 10, 1948. 

Washington—June 6, 1945. 

West Virginia—June 1, 1945. 

Wyoming—May 18, 1945. 





Foods and Nutrition—a fact which 
should not be overlooked by bakers, 
he emphasized. 


Throughout the nation, representa- 
tives of the baking industry in areas 
where enrichment is not required by 
state statute expressed either ap- 
proval of continued enrichment or 
urged their memberships to continue 
the practice in the public interest. 

During the lifetime of WFO 1 and 
its enrichment clause, government 
officials circulated much constructive 
propaganda to the effect that white 
bread was now as nutritious as whole 
wheat loaves previously popularized 
by home economists and nutritionists’ 
opinion. 

Bakery association officials point 
out that, under the federal food and 
drug laws, enriched bakery items 
still must be labeled. However, they 
explained that nonenriched bread 
may be shipped from states not hav- 
ing enrichment requirements into 
states governed by enrichment laws. 
In this case, of course, the loaves 
need not be labeled. 


Bakers moving enriched bread and 
rolls in interstate commerce chan- 
nels are, on the other hand, forced 
by law to mark the product wrappers 
with the proper label. On state bor- 
ders, these loaves will be inspected in 
order to prove their conformity with 
federal and state enrichment laws. 


The two major national baking 
industry groups reminded their mem- 
ber concerns of the tremendous com- 
petitive advantage offered by con- 
tinued production of enriched bread 
and rolls. The American public, they 
pointed out, are used to the high 
quality of the enriched products and 
will undoubtedly stick to their war- 
time preference. 


Statements of official baking in- 
dustry policy from throughout the 
country follow: 


Emmet Gary, secretary, Potomac 
States Bakers Association: “The ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
heartily favors continued enrichment 
of bread.” 


Albert Schmidt, president, Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Association: “We be- 
lieve that bakers who produce 95% 
of Pennsylvania’s bread will without 
question continue the enrichment pro- 
gram.” ; 

Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., an ABA governor: 
“Bakers of southern California think 
enrichment is very beneficial and 
should be maintained, especially in 
view of the coming national advertis- 
ing program. Limitation of use of 
other ingredients will be abandoned 
and will result in better quality.” 

Fred H. Laufenburg, executive sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc: “Bakers of this state will 
generally maintain all provisions of 
WFO 1, including enrichment, 
through voluntary co-operation.” 


C. J. Burny, president, Burny Bros., 





Inc., Chicago, Ill: “We must: be hon- 
est with ourselves and with the pub- 
lic in keeping up the nutritional value 
that has been put back into. bakery 
products by the enrichment’ of such 
products with vitamin B:. .To dis- 
continue this process would certainly 
be fatal to the baking industry.” 

M. M. Jackson, president, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc., Chicago, Il: 
“Our policy will be not to change 
anything as a result of the rescinding 
of this order. We will continue to 
enrich bread and to make the same 
number of varieties.” 

From the bakery service branch 
of the industry, Lloyd R. Wolfe, pres- 
ident of W. E. Long Co., Chicago, IIl., 
warned bakers not to rob bread, 
through false economy, “of the im- 
portant vitamins and minerals which, 
with the enrichment program, have 
played so important a part in the 
achievement by our industry of its 
present stature and enviable posi- 
tion.” 

Although some members of the 
Missouri Bakers Association, conven- 
ing Oct. 27-28 in St. Louis, gener- 
ally expressed themselves against en- 
actment of a state enrichment law 
on the grounds of opposition to addi- 
tional government regulation of busi- 
ness, those who spoke at the meet- 
ing indicated their personal intention 
of continuing enrichment. 

Reaction of the Millers National 
Federation, voiced by Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president, Washington, D. C., 
centered around the assumption that 
the enrichment of flour and bread 
has been so well established under 
WFO 1 that there appears to be 
little doubt that either millers or 
bakers will forsake the practice even 
with the compulsion lifted. 

Even in states and territories not 
governed by compulsory enrichment 
laws, Mr. Fakler expressed belief 
that bakers would continue to man- 
ufacture enriched bread and rolls. 
He echoed the prediction of ABA 
and ARBA officials that both the 
public health aspect and the force 
of competition would induce most 
bakers to continue the process of 
revitalizing their products. 
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OPA Decontrols 
Soybean Storage, 
Service Charges 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has decontrolled 
storage and terminal service charges 
with respect to soybeans, effective 
Oct. 28, 1946. The action was con- 
tained in Amendment No. 5 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 586. No good 
purpose is served by continuing con- 
trol over these services as long as 
the commodity itself has been freed 
from price control, OPA officials ex- 
plained in issuing the amendment. 

The text of the official amendment 
follows: 


“In Section 3 (b) a new subpara- 





graph (3) is added to read as follows: 


“(3) Storage and handling of soy- 


beans and services incidental there- 


to.” 


At the same time it was learned 
that in a few days OPA plans to an- 


nounce that weighmaster service 
charges at terminals will also be de- 
controlled. 





Consignment Selling 





(Continued from page 9) 


Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive sec- 
retary of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, stated that voluntary 
retention of certain aspects of the 
order would benefit the whole in- 
dustry. 

A prominent allied tradesman, 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, president of the W. 
E. Long Co., bakers’ service organi- 
zation of Chicago, Ill., admonished: 
“Our baking industry should careful- 
ly appraise its new found freedom 
and make sure that license does not 
become rampant.” No baker, he con- 
tinued, should “jeopardize his own or 
his industry’s present fortunate posi- 
tion by the selfish resumption of 
bad trade practices such as consign- 
ment selling, discounts and free 
equipment.” 

M. M. Jackson, president of the 
Vienna Model Bakery, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., reported that his bakery had no 
intention of changing its policy re- 
garding consignment selling or return 
of stales and other practices, contin- 
gent upon the action of other bakers. 

C. J. Burny, president of Burny 
Bros., Inc., another prominent Chi- 
cago baker, stated that the cancella- 
tion of WFO 1 is going to have the 
effect of telling the baking industry 
how well it has learned the lesson 
of efficient operation. 

The executive committee of the Po- 
tomac States Bakers Association, in 
session Oct. 29, felt confident that 
Potomac bakers intend to maintain 
certain provisions of WFO 1 through 
voluntary co-operation, according to 
Emmet Gary, secretary, in a tele- 
gram to this journal. 

A similar statement was made to 
The Northwestern Miller by Albert 
S. Schmidt, Capital City Bakery, 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association. Al- 
bert Gordon, an ABA governor and 
head of the Gordon Bread Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., telegraphed that al- 
though consignment selling in south- 
ern California is bound to return, it 
will not be to its former expensive 
extent. 

Fred Laufenburg, executive secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., believed that Wisconsin 
bakers generally will maintain all 
provisions of WFO 1 through volun- 
tary co-operation, and from the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota, accord- 
ing to J. M. Long, secretary, have 
come expressions of a strong desire 
to maintain the spirit of the order, to 
the benefit of consumer and baker 
alike. 

At New York, N. Y., industry sen- 
timent is reported to be especially 
strong against any return to consign- 
ment selling. Not only is the trade 
united against the practice as a bar 
to fresh bread, but current. shortages 
of materials would make it unsound 
from a production standpoint.. Fur- 
thermore, chain bakers state that 
they “hope sanity will be maintained 
even under ‘normal’ conditions” and 
anticipate no resumption even if one 
baker should attempt to start the 
practice. 
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Wheat Purchases 
of 5,273,178 Bus 
Reported by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat pur- 
chases totaling 5,273,178 bus from 
noon of Oct. 18 to noon of Oct. 25 
have been reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

These purchases were made—in 


‘accordance with the purchase pro- 


gram announced Sept. 6—through 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s grain branch offices. 
At Chicago, 550,000 bus were pur- 
chased; at Kansas City, 1,738,982 bus; 
at Minneapolis, 1,505,271 bus, and at 
Portland, Oregon, 1,478,925 bus. 

The cumulative total during the 
period Sept. 9 to noon of Oct. 25, in- 
clusive, was 26,084,319 bus. Branch 
office totals were as follows: Chica- 
go, 6,840,700 bus; Kansas. City, 7,- 
626,920 bus; Minneapolis, 7,133,684 
bus, and Portland, Oregon, 4,483,015 
bus. 

¥y ¥ 


Kansas City Purchases High 


Kansas City, Mo.—Coming near to 
a record in the amount of wheat 
purchased during any one day, the 
Kansas City regional office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. purchased 1,- 
510,000 bus of wheat on Oct. 25 and 
26. This is only 10,000 bus less than 
the highest daily quantity acquired 
since the CCC began buying wheat 
on the open market. 

Both wheat in storage and de- 
ferred wheat was bought. The CCC 
was said to have paid $2.02 for No. 
1 Hard in store and $2.02%4 for the 
same grade for delivery by Jan. 10. 
The cash value of No. 1 Hard on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Oct. 26 was $2.05%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GENERAL FOODS EARNINGS UP 


New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. net earnings in the third quar- 
ter were $4,683,529, after all taxes 
and charges, compared with $3,228,- 
929 in 1945, Clarence Francis, chair- 
man of the board announces. Net 
earnings for the nine months were 
$13,119,383 against $11,261,990 and 
the 1946 earnings figure is after a 
provision in the second quarter of 
$500,000 for price uncertainties. 
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Tex-0-Kan Mills 
Reorganize 
Sales Set-Ups 


To better serve the bakery trade 
territory of the Southwest and South- 
east, consolidation of the bakery 
flour sales organizations of the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth and 
Kingfisher, Okla., and the Morten 
Milling Co., Dallas, has been an- 
nounced by J. C. Mitchell, executive 
Vice president of the Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., parent organization of the 
three milling companies. 

In charge of the new bakery sales 
set-up will be Lewis Schutts, former 
Burrus Mill family flour sales man- 
ager, who has been appointed Tex- 
0-Kan sales manager, along with oth- 
ef promotions recently made to en- 
large the Tex-O-Kan executive staff, 
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with headquarters in the Mercantile 
Bank Building in Dallas. 

According to the new sales plan, 
the Morten Milling Co. trademarks 
will identify the various grades of 
flour produced by the three mills. 
These grades have been blended 
identically for some time in anticipa- 
tion of the marketing change, Mr. 
Mitchell said. Morten trademarks 
are Drinkwater, Texas Best, Drink- 
water Semi-Short, and Hi Kick. 

In the consolidation, former sales 
territories have been retained ap- 
proximately as they were and in most 
instances, the same salesman will 
service his previous territory. All 
sales will be directed from the Tex- 
O-Kan offices in Dallas by Mr. 
Schutts, who has been associated with 
the organization in various capacities 
for 18 years. 

All of the three mills, commitments 
for allocations of bakery flour and 


all existing contracts will be consoli- 
dated under the head of Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Mr. Mitchell stated. 

G. J. Buettner is. general sales 
manager of Tex-O-Kan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. P. DUCHAINE ELECTED 
HEAD OF QUALITY BAKERS 


New York, N. Y.—J. P. Duchaine, 
My Bread Baking Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., was elected president of the 
Quality Bakers of America Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., at the recent stockholders’ 
meeting. 

Other newly elected officers include 
C. E. Stroehmann, Stroehmann Bros. 
Co., Williamsport, Pa., treasurer; 
Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., vice president, and 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 








South American Countries Get 
Allotments of Wheat, Flour 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States has arranged special allot- 
ments of wheat and wheat milled 
into flour for Brazil, Bolivia, Peru 
and Uruguay, the Department of 
State has announced. 

The allotments were authorized 
and handled by the Department of 
Agriculture under the recently an- 
nounced world-wide quarterly wheat 
and flour export program. They were 
made through the Department of 
State at the request of the four na- 
tions, who are in dire need of wheat. 

The new global quarterly program 
of allotments is designed to replace 
the old monthly shipment program. 


Covering the fourth quarter of 
1946, the allotments were arranged 
as follows: 

Brazil—120,000 long tons of wheat 
and wheat milled into flour. 

Peru and Bolivia—17,000 long tons 
each of wheat and wheat milled into 
flour. 

Uruguay—17,000 
wheat. 

In addition to the above, other 
amounts of wheat and wheat milled 
into flour, still undelivered because 
of the ship strike, will be shipped 
to South American nations as follows: 

Brazil—approximately 60,000 long 
tons of wheat and wheat milled into 


long tons of 
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Montana Flour Mills 
May be Merged With 
Centennial Company 


Seattle, Wash. — Negotiations are 
under way for the merger of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. and the Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., it was ad- 
mitted by officials of the Centennial 
organization recently. Negotiations 
have been under way for some time 
by which there would be an exchange 
of stock, but other than that, no 
positive decisions have been reached. 

The Centennial company has flour 
mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee 
and Ritzville, Washington, with a 
combined daily capacity’ of 14,000 
sacks with its Spokane plant being 
the largest single unit, having 4,000 
sacks daily capacity. Moritz Mil- 
burn is president of the company. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co. op- 
erates five mills having a total com- 
bined capacity of 11,000 sacks. Its 
plants are located at Harlowton, 
Lewistown, Great Falls and Bozeman, 
Montana, and Cleveland, Ohio. The 
latter plant, with 3,200 sacks daily 
capacity, is the largest single plant. 
Charles R. McClave is president and 
general manager. 

A merger of the two companies 
would present a combined capacity 
of 25,000 sacks daily capacity. 





flour. 
Uruguay—17,000 
wheat. 
Peru—10,600 long tons of wheat 
milled into flour. 
Bolivia—10,000 long tons of wheat 
milled into flour. 


long tons. of 





Milling Industry Finds Government 
Flour Inventory Figures Unavailable 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With govern- 
ment flour procurement amounting 
to 1,754,270,000 lbs for the stock- 
pile for the accounts of UNRRA and 
the army of occupation zones be- 
tween April 15, 1946, and Oct. 25, it 
is learned that there are no accurate 
basic figures on government flour in- 
ventories at the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s shipping and_ storage 
branch, which is under the direction 
of Col. Raymond Harrison. The most 
recent flour inventory figure of 
USDA, as of July 31, 1946, consists 
of a bulk total of 480,621,406 lbs of 
flour, grits and meal located at in- 
terior storage points, ports or in 
transit. Other flour for government 
account which has been bought on 
an f.a.s. basis does not appear in the 
foregoing inventory total, as such 
consignments do not officially become 
government property until loaded 
aboard ship. 

Government officials at the USDA 
shipping and storage branch say that 
they do not have a consolidated ac- 
count of flour inventories, while oth- 
ers directly under Colonel Harrison 
state that efforts are being made to 
bring their inventory account state- 
ment of the procurement total up to 


a current position, presumably with- 
in two or three weeks. 

There is no explanation of this con- 
dition at the USDA shipping and 
storage branch other than that ef- 
forts are being made to put inventory 
statements on a current basis. 

On the other hand the procurement 
division of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, which operates 
directly under the PMA grain branch 
in charge of William McArthur and 
Leroy K. Smith, associate directors, 
reveals adequate and up-to-the-min- 
ute procurement data. For example, 
they reveal that flour procurement 
for the government stockpile for the 
period Oct. 1 to Oct. 25, inclusive, 
amounted to 217,535,000 Ibs. 

The only revealing information 
concerning flour inventories forthcom- 
ing from the USDA shipping and 
storage branch is that of the 480 odd 
million pounds of flour, grits and 
meal on hand as of July 31. All of 
this quantity has been earmarked for 
specific programs. 

Flour milling officials also report 
the same inability to obtain satis- 
factory information concerning the 
government flour stockpile account. 
They state that they have been told 
of the difficulties of assembling in- 
formation from the remote storage 
points and transit stocks, but this 
problem is one. which is faced by 


any far-flung business enterprise 
which operates multi-unit plants and 
is generally handled satisfactorily. 

During the war the government 
withheld this type of information on 
the grounds that it was confidential 
and contained military information 
valuable to the enemy. However, 
since the war has been ended more 
than a year business men are now 
asking why the government inven- 
tory accounts have not been im- 
proved to a point where such impor- 
tant industries as flour milling can- 
not have available essential data on 
which they could plot future produc- 
tion. 

In connection with the inability 
of the USDA shipping and storage 
branch to bring its figures up to a 
current basis it is interesting to note 
that recently, in reorganizing the in- 
ternal operations of the Department 
of Agriculture, Secretary Anderson 
assigned additional authority to the 
shipping and storage branch, whereby 
the export movement responsibility 
would have been removed from the 
grain branch’s supervision—where it 
has been handled to the satisfaction 
of the private exporters—to the ship- 
ping and storage division. It is un- 
derstood that following trade pro- 
tests and others from government 
agencies the promulgation of the 
transfer of this authority has been 
postponed, 
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FLOUR SALES CONTINUE LIGHT 
FOLLOWING DECONTROL ORDER 


Bakers, Generally Well Covered, Cautious in Making 
New Commitments — No Real Pressure to Sell on 
Part of Millers Reported—Car Shortage Hinders 


No heavy volume of business has 
followed the removal of price ceil- 
ings on flour. Bakers, generally well 
covered, are cautious in making new 
commitments and there is no real 
pressure to sell on the part of mill- 
ers, who have substantial unfilled or- 
ders on their books and who hesi- 
tate to book anything for which the 
wheat is not in hand. There was a 
flurry of sales reported in some mar- 
kets immediately following decon- 
trol of prices, but contrary to expec- 
tations the total volume of sales has 
been unimpressive. Removal of ceil- 
ings, however, did result in booking 
considerable trade which has been 
carried ‘on the cuff” during the re- 
cent weeks, when the ceiling squeeze 
resulted in an accumulation of ship- 
ments which had been made to be 
priced at a later date. 

The prolonged maritime strike is 
backing up a large tonnage of flour 
which is awaiting exportation and a 
large export business is looked for 
during the next four months and 
will be limited only by transportation 
facilities. Mills have been doing a 
steady business with the Production 
and Marketing Administration, part- 
ly to avoid running too far beyond 
the 85% domestic quota and partly 
because this business prior to re- 
moval of the price ceiling was more 
remunerative than bakery sales. In 
addition, much flour was sold to Lat- 
in American markets, subject to the 
sellers’ ability to obtain licenses and 
the reopening of ports. Expectation 
of an early settlement of the mari- 
time strike and a hope that the indi- 
vidual export license system would 
be abandoned both contributed to 
millers’ willingness to sell Latin 
American trade without licenses in 
hand. Most of this business was for 
90-day shipment and brought prices 
Sec to 20c higher than the former 
ceiling levels. Most Latin American 
markets would have taken substan- 
tially more flour than mills were 
willing to sell and should the present 
license system be dropped heavy ex- 
port business is expected. 


Bookings Taper Off 

Bookings by mills in the spring 
wheat area were reported as rather 
liberal on the day following the de- 
control order, but they tapered off 
sharply and since that time inquiry 
has been light. Bakers have needs 
covered from 60 to 120 days and are 
inclined to wait for further develop- 
ments. Some interior mills, having 
reached their 85% quota for the 
month on domestic business, have 
been forced to close. Others are 
operating at as near capacity as pos- 
sible, having plenty of shipping direc- 
tions, their chief cause for worry be- 
ing the ever-threatening boxcar sup- 
ply. New bookings by spring wheat 
mills last week aggregated about 
85% of capacity, compared with 51% 
a week earlier and 23% a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales Scattered 


No heavy volume of flour sales was 
reported in the Southwest following 
removal of price ceilings. Bakers, 
generally well covered, appeared to 
prefer caution in making new com- 
mitments, The total volume of sales 


was unimpressive, contrary to expec- 
tations, and was made up of small 
lots to widely scattered territory. 
Bookings of considerable trade which 
had been carried “on the cuff,’’ com- 
bined with a fairly large business 
with PMA and private export flour, 
boosted average sales of southwest- 
ern mills to 108% of capacity last 
week, compared with 40% in the pre- 
ceding period and 15% a year ago. 
Almost half of this total was export 
flour. Hope for better clear prices 
continued to rest on resumption of 
export shipments. Domestic trade 
was slow and prices were weak, par- 
ticularly on high ash clears. Boxcar 
shortages continue to dominate the 
production picture in the Southwest 
and probably a majority of all mills 
in the area lost running time last 
week for this reason. One effect of 
the termination of the port strike 
will be a bigger demand for cars 
which no doubt will tighten 
the situation further for a time, de- 
spite the release of many cars now 
stranded at waterfronts. Kansas 
City mills last week lost four points 
more in rate of activity, falling from 
93% to 89%, compared with 92% a 
year ago. Interior mills also aver- 
aged lower in output. 


Car Shortages Hinder 


Flour sales at Buffalo are not be- 
ing pushed due to the boxcar short- 
age, according to reports from that 
market. A good volume of sales, 
spottily distributed, marked the first 
days of flour decontrol in the New 
York market. Car shortages, how- 
ever, were a hindrance to business. 

The expected flood of sales did not 
materialize in, the Boston market, 
with most buyers adopting a waiting 
attitude. Buyers’ resistance to sharp- 


ly higher prices at Philadelphia 
caused sales to drop to an even slow- 
er rate than during the waiting pe- 
riod prior to the decontrol announce- 
ment. Bakers made no secret of the 
fact that they were reluctant to em- 
bark on any purchasing programs un- 
til prices had found expected lower 
levels. 

No flurry of buying was reported 
in the Chicago market after the de- 
control announcement. The major- 
ity of bakers, who have their current 
needs pretty well covered, have 
backed away from the new prices, 
which they consider too high. Fam- 
ily flour business also has slowed up 
at Chicago. Flour jobbers at Cleve- 
land continued to be extremely busy. 
Mills at St. Louis reported a falling 
off in flour demand. Bookings have 
been scattered with no large volume 
being recorded. 


Buying Interest Light 


Buying interest at Atlanta is re- 
ported as generally light for both 
family and bakery flour, except in 
isolated cases, as purchasers are sit- 
ting back waiting for things to level 
off. Jobbers continued to send in 
shipping instructions on contracts 
but were not asking for new book- 
ings in most cases. Bakers have not 
rushed into the market as expected 
and mill representatives feel they 
have a selling job on their hands. 

Demand for flour continues good 
in the Pacific Northwest with heavy 
interest in all export markets re- 
ported at Seattle. Decontrol brought 
some increased business at Portland 
but buyers were reportedly not eager 
in seeking flour. Mills in the San 
Francisco area are still operating at 
full capacity on flour that has already 
been contracted and are still refus- 
ing to book additional business. 


Production 


Flour production shows an_in- 
crease of 49,144 sacks from the pre- 
ceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 71% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,764,440 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,715,296 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,809,314 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 





Liberal Sales of Durum Granulars 
Reported After Decontrol Action 


Durum granular quotations are 30 
@35c sack higher than the old ceil- 
ing. The squeeze between durum 
wheat prices and the ceiling kept 
millers out of the market for sev- 
eral weeks, with the result that open 
bookings when controls were lifted 
were probably less than a 30-day run. 
With decontrol, buyers came into the 
market, and on Oct. 24-25 mills made 
liberal sales for 120-day shipment. 
Very few care to sell beyond that 
in view of the 85% limitation on do- 
mestic business and the probability 
of a scarcity of good milling durum 
as season advances. 

Mills generally started out with a 
quotation of $5.15 sack, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, but discovered that at 
least one company, anticipating the 
removal of controls, had notified 
their salesmen that when controls 
were lifted, the price would be $5.05. 
But before controls were lifted, the 
durum market had advanced 4c bu in 
the meantime. The result was that 
when the other mills went out with 
a $5.15 quotation, they were up 
against stiff competition, and were 
forced to revise their quotation down- 


ward. The going market today is 
$5.05@5.10, bulk, or 25c more in new 
bags. 

Good sales were reported in the 
New York market cleaning up mills’ 
quotas. Demand is reported continu- 
ing heavy at the increased prices in 
the Buffalo market. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Oct. 26, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.13@2.24 $2.13@2.24 
2 Durum or better... 2.13@2.24 2.13@2.24 
3 Durum or better... 2.12@2.23 2.12 @2.23 
4 Durum or better... 2.11@2.22 eee eee 
5 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.21 ee 
1 


Red Durum ...... 2.05 2.06 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
Production capacity 
OG, BPRS co ccessceves *173,924 83 
Previous week ........ 193,185 92 
SO GOD 6000s c0ssdee 254,673 121 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 26, 1946............ 2,892,331 
Sey T-Oee. GE, GOs icks vestccs 3,269,163 


*Preliminary. 


October 29, 1946 


Two years ago the figure was 3,569,- 
470 sacks and three years ago 3,459,- 
312. Production increased 478 sacks 
in the Northwest over last week; 91,- 
000 in the Central and Southeast, 
55,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 85,000 
sacks in the Southwest and 12,000 in 
Buffalo. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED DEMAND LOWER 
AT INCREASED PRICES 


—~<p— 
Quotations Average Slightly Down 
—Slight Upward Reaction Re- 
ported in Wheat Millfeeds 


Demand has slackened somewhat 
at the higher levels attained by feed- 
stuff prices following their sharp ad- 
vance after the lifting of price con- 
trols. Quotations have averaged 
slightly down from the peak. Al- 
though trade was of a cautious na- 
ture at the materially higher levels, 
there appears to be many holes to 
fill and demand for prompt and No- 
vember shipments. has - followed 
through in sufficient volume to cause 
a slight upward reaction in the case 
of wheat millfeeds from the week's 
low point and maintain price gains 
for the oilseed meals. Strong feed 
grain market and sensational ad- 
vances in prices for flaxseed and soy- 
beans have been stimulating influ- 
ences. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration index of feedstuff 
price stands at 268.8, compared with 
207 a week earlier and a July peak 
of 293.4. 

Production of millfeeds increased 
about 1,000 tons and totaled approx- 
imately 116,800 tons, compared with 
115,900 tons for the previous week 
and 111,900 tons a year ago. At 
Minneapolis, wheat millfeeds ad- 
vanced $10@15 ton over the termin- 
ated ceilings immediately following 
the decontrol announcement but have 
since settled back. Flour middlings 
and red dog, previously unobtain- 
able, have been quoted at $13@15 
ton over the former nominally con- 
trolled ceiling price. Mill offerings 
of bran and middlings have been 
freely made at the higher levels, 
causing a downward reaction when 
offerings overtook the demand. 

Minneapolis feed shipments for the 
week ended Oct. 19, including wheat 
feeds, ground grain feeds and for- 
mula feeds, totaled 19,890 tons, com- 
pared with 18,240 tons a year ago. 

Wheat feed prices have fluctuated 
excitedly at other producing centers. 
At Chicago, considerable buying in- 
terest reasserted itself on the down- 
ward reaction after the rapid price 
rise. Most of the inquiry has been 
centered on the near-by deliveries. 
At Kansas City, users show caution 
in making commitments. especially 
for forward shipments. At that mar- 
ket, bran also shows an upward re- 
action from the week’s low point. 


Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 56,934 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Production for 
the current week compares with an 
output of 58,490 tons in the week pre- 
vious and 57,883 tons in the similar 
period a year ago. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 798,311 tons as 
compared with 926,002 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. Fig- 
ures show production from March 1 
to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction 
basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accept- 
ed as the millfeed yield per 100 !bs 
of flour. 
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Coast 
85,000 Higher Than Previous Week; CCC Buying Light 
000 in 7 A H 
Lifting of price controls on addi- 13% protein generally bringing 3c An Exclusive Statistical Service Maintained for 
- tional foodstuffs, including flour, premium over ordinary and higher , y y Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
prought an advance in the grain mar- proteins commanding a higher pre- Half a Century » » » 
4 kets during the past week, with wheat mium. Duluth bids on wheat ran for More than » » » 
leading in those advances. Grains from 2c to 3c higher. 
ICES did not move to market in sufficient The following table shows the ap- 
quantity to satisfy the early demand proximate range of cash spring wheat WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Down and prices averaged higher during values at Minneapolis on Oct. 26: Oct. ; Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Re- the period, slackening off in mid- 1 Heavy DNs 60 Ibs ........ $2.13 @2.14 aa — pa aaa” aan’ 
s week from the peak. Prices at the : eae 4 _ a ree : ots MR NORE diaceA anes oncass cas *946,080 945,602 971,766 850,517 792,310 
close of the week averaged from 6c 3 DNS 56 Ibs ONE BREN 211% @2.12% nh a ee eee Ce Cee 1,379,310 art v7} eget Seti ae gs 
newhat 7c Higher than the close of the § DNB 6¢ ibs ............... sieteniin  omtrel and Southeast ......... 474,346 625,804 583,455 567,519 
y feed- previous week. ha ig a ey mals #@2-11% — North Pacific Coast ..-..-.-.+. 291,592 325,055 357,035 364,572 
F remiums for protein are generally 3c 
arp ad- Decontrol of flour had little effect, for 13%, 8c for 14%, 14¢ for 15%, and Oat ao ee eee 3,764,440 3,715,296 3,809,314 3,569,470 3,459,312 
se con- however, on the wheat markets in 1% for 16%. Percentage of total U. 8. output 71 71 71 73 73 
eraged the Pacific Northwest last week. Wheat purchases by the CCC from vr Crop year flour production 
cr. Al- Prices were up about 1c bu for the Oct. 17 through Oct. 23 totaled 4,- ——Percentage of capacity operated re ae July oe a. 
us na- week with the Commodity Credit 559,880 bus in all markets, bringing 903k, Praviowks a. on. Pah a 27, 
levels, Corp. paying $1.86 bu for ordinary the adjusted cumulative total since . 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 mm - Ps 
oles to types of wheat, but proteins respond- Sept. 9 to 24,490,956 bus. st i a 101 97 90 91 «-23°509013—«21,988°746 
nd No- ing very little to the decontrol order. The nine principal markets re- Buffalo ......... 88 89 94 92 80 8,534,527 9,022,013 
>. tod ‘ ; ; Central and S. E. 76 66 79 73 72 8,259,531 10,031,398 
lowed Milling restrictions are handicap- ceived 2,574 cars of wheat during No. Pacific Coast 92 17 90 87 88 4,920,467 6,010,896 
) cause ping millers as much now as was the week ended Oct. 24 as compared =< _ = = os an aee co yer 
1e case price control. There was a fair with 2,320 a week. ago and 2,875 wee Sebo 7 - ” . iy eae 7 
week’s trade with mills in the Pacific North- cars a year ago. Individual totals 
> gains west but feed manufacturers con-_ included 350 at Omaha, 180 at Wich- SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
ig feed tinue reluctant to take hold beyond ita, 261 at Fort Worth, 164 at St. 55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
al ad- their immediate needs. Eastern busi- Louis, 103 at St. Joseph, 243 at Enid, ne 66 ee oe oe SS Oe, ee See, 
nd soy- ness continued on a fair scale, but 3222 at Hutchinson and 124 at Salina. Oct. 20-26 ...... 894,660 886,441 _ ee ee ; . 
+ influ- ‘not in a broad way. In the Dallas-Fort Worth area de-  revious week -- S91,000 oases «08 ia as aoe 
farket- Exports of wheat from the North- mand was generally good for all ‘Two years ago.. 814,380 766,080 94 Oct. 20-26 ...... 667,800  *583,768 87 
edstuff west at the week’s end were still grains. Wheat prices were about a bona ona vette eee eee eeee oF Previous week .. 667,800 572,631 86 
xd with tied up by the maritime strike and unchanged from a week ago with ae ae — ie ae ao foe 
y peak trading at terminals is limited. There No. 1 hard ordinary at $2.18 and oct. 20-26 ...... 364,320 323,899 89 Five-year average ..-.......... pe 69 
are ample supplies of wheat in stor- 13% protein at $2.19. Offerings at. {revious week .. 364.300 oe et 98 Ten-year average .............454 64 
creased age on the west coast to take care Fort Worth were only moderate and Two years ago.. 352.800 285/322 81 *Preliminary. 
approx- of export and domestic business, fairly readily absorbed but buyers iol Bh flattened o Minneapolis 
1d with when the strike is finally settled. and sellers alike were rather in- r ——  -— Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
s week Farmers are not so eager to sell their different. Oct. 20-26 ...... 112,800 98,624 87 capacity output tivity 
0. At wheat, many waiting until after the BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE oo iar’ wig te = A ag Te al yoy oe pcg aa i 
is ad- first of the year. The early sales at Two years ago.. 111,132 95,673 86 Year ago ...... 321,360 357,121 111 
termin- harvest time are completed and there GRAIN ACREAGE INCREASE —— B  -. libeais haeneeone pa 85 Two years ago.. 318,120 309,711 97 
llowing is no pressure to sell. = ee Seeieas es 0618.98 Five-year average .......-....+.+. 88 
ut have Cash wheat on the Kansas City REPORTED IN ARGENTINA nie wae. pan om ” POMP ORR: MUSTER 5.6i66 exdeccesenea 73 
iddlings market jumped 4@9c when the CCC Washington, D. C.—Argentina’s Previous week .. 84,600 69,500 82 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
obtain- re-entered the open market last week acreage seeded to coarse grains for [uu ,t8°. “ig5'" 1b9'9s6 peg tt i Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
$13@15 and the government released flour harvest in 1946-47 is expected to be Five-year average ................ gg Kentucky, North Careline, Teanssses, Vir- 
ly con- from price control. The rather dull moderately larger than in 1945-46, Ten-year average .............-., . ee eee re 
fferings interest on the part of the flour cus- according to the first official esti- PACIFIC COAST Prin power a 
e been tomers failed to dampen prices which mate. The barley acreage, placed timcipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Oot 99-26 ....., 739,746 — *564,990 76 
levels, continued to climb %%@ic per day at 2,775,000, and the rye at 3,867,000 semanas ao” “To : Previous week .. 722,746 = 474,346 66 
n when throughout the week. Ordinary No. show some increase over last year’s cnunatiy woupet “tivity aoe sae ‘an... poset ae Me 
1. 1 dark hard went from $1.96% to seeded acreage. These increases, to- Ct 20-6 -----. 243.720 *219,173 bf Hive-sent everee .......... crea 70 
for the $2.05. gether, more than offset the slight Year ago ...... 225.720 75,933 7g Ten-year average ................. 66 
r wheat The following table shows the ap- . reduction reported in the oats acre- [{W0 Years ago. . 269,100 $4 TNE. 
nd for- proximate range of cash wheat prices age. ‘Ten-year recta Fo i eran 69 BUFFALO 
is, Com- at Kansas City on Oct. 26, protein Seeding on a considerable acreage *Preliminary. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
- ago. content considered: originally intended for wheat and oats Portland District sea toe —. OS CO 
ctuated ie 1 Deck eed fard..:....- $2.054@2.24 Was delayed by excessive moisture Oct. 20-26 ...... 134,200 127,542 95 Previous week .. 601,200 539,673 39 
centers. He ae alee 2.04% @2.28 especially in parts of the Province Year ago... 134800 1asiz? 1nd, ¥@8F ABO ...... 600,600 567,220 94 
fing in- No. i Dark and Hard.......; 2.02%q@2.21 Of Buenos Aires. Late reports indi- Two years ago. 143,200 129,668 . 2 ee er eee 4 
Scio wo: REQ iscsi ROB gHT cate that some of this acreage has ‘ten'year average ......0..cccc. 78) Ten-year average ...scsslcll) 8 
id price «RE ee emenets ee 2.03%@2.10 been shifted to barley, contributing ; 
as been «CSS 2.02% @2.09 to the increase in that acreage, now 
liveries. Between Oct. 21 and Oct. 26 the placed at about 11%. Succeeding MILLFEED OUTPUT 
caution J Kansas City office of the CCC bought estimates are expected to show an .,,Prmtuction of millteeds, in tone, for the current, and prior two. weeks, together, with 
pecially 870,000 bus of wheat on the open appreciably larger barley acreage. Kansas City and St. Jenugh: (2) principal mills of Minnesste, Towa, ‘North Vanetn aad 
at mar J market, Prices paid were in the — Latest information is that the first Montane, Including itinneapotie, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior: (2) mils of Buffalo, N¥ 
ard re- range of $2@2.02, basis No. 1 hard, estimate of the wheat acreage may of the flour milling capacity of the territories included). Figures show production from 
oint. in store, Kansas City. The trading this year be considered as intentions pag hel pb ye 8: BU ne Rape come basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the 
basis over futures held unchanged to plant, in view of the seeding de- a North 
Stet with ordinary showing a little extra lay caused by rains. Trade sources Gudiie Gus vine Weatly Orem gene Weenie imap gare (ae aes. 
Buffalo Strength at 8c over December, 9%2c expect that later wheat estimates production todate production to date production to date production to date 
ve for 12% and 13%c for 13% protein, may show a reduction of 5 to 10% Oct. | 20-26 -... 27,931 418,126 18,149 229,395 10,854 150,790 56,934 798,311 
Sagem with the customary added 1c pre- from the first estimate. Swe weeks exo Saas 17,623 11,010 87,654 
ie tat mim for each quarter per cent of _ Conditions in the northern cereal i0ti--------":; Seuis Sesirbi It'sHs serent. TESTE 162E18 (87.883 o26,00s 
aah oh additional protein. _ __ zone were reported to be favorable WPEB ccs scons 25,666 416,754 16,044 245,37 9,466 161,522 51,176 823,653 
i ore- In the Minneapolis market, mill in late August, with moisture sup- 82.5. --wverage S789 (f12001 ATTRad deeaas | 1Srgge UAL 720. 47,270 750,690 
similar demand for wheat tapered off toward plies better than at that period of , 2 y 3,3 26,803 
ar pro- =, Close of the week when flour po po , a, re nag Serious 
tons as os a Nh gag Bag Bg aeetie oe Pang A boy ae peasy ment has increased control activities, worker $13,545 in his personal injury 
my ian ordinary protein, No. 1 dark northern The number of locusts in those win- en <tr coe cae in- suit against Hales & Hunter, grain 
och 2 spring was quoted at $2.14@2.15 as tering areas is said to have increased. VB i Gp AE Ip, AB ; merchants. The employee, John Gre- 
traction Compared with $2.08@2.09 a week Actual extent of damage, however, WORKER WINS DAMAGE SUIT nek, claimed that he tripped over a 
asanept- ago and the week’s high of $2.19@ will depend largely on the timing of ' ; : ‘ ; car puller cable at an elevator siding 
100 lbs 2.20. Protein premiums held quite the arrival of high temperatures in Minneapolis, Minn.—A jury in fed- and suffered back injuries as a re- 


Steady throughout the week with the grain zone. While the govern- eral court here awarded a grain sult of the fall. 
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State Association 
Formed by Utah 
Retail Bakers 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—State bak- 
ery owners met here recently and or- 
ganized the Utah Retail Bakers As- 
sociation. Three Salt Lake City men 
were named to head the organization: 

Lee W. Dalebout of Sugar House 
Bakery, president; Stephen L. Dun- 
ford of Dunford Bread Co., vice pres- 
ident, and Martin L. Backer of Mrs. 
Backer’s Pastry Shop, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

The organization elected six direc- 
tors: Paul Margetts, Salt Lake City; 
John White, Ogden, and Henry 
Childs, Spanish Fork, for two-year 
terms, and Walter Seiter, Heber City; 
Clayton Dunford, Salt Lake City, and 
John Scowten, Springville, for one- 
year terms. Sherman P. Lloyd, Salt 
Lake City attorney, was named trade 
counsel. 

More than 80% of the bakers in 
northern Utah are enrolled in the 
association, Mr. Dalebout reported. 
He said meetings will be held in 
southern Utah to enroll members 
there. 

“Purpose of the new organization,” 
said Mr. Dalebout, “is to increase 
the value of the baking industry to 
the public and to promote the wel- 
fare of the industry and its individu- 
al members.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS OF MISSOURI 
CONSIDER FUTURE SALES 


Elect Ed Knaus of St. Louis Presi- 
dent—Discuss State Enrich- 
ment Legislation 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Associate Kansas City Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 








St. Louis, Mo.—Facing a free bak- 
ing economy again, with practically 
all government controls removed, 
Missouri bakers, at their annual 
meeting here Oct. 27-29, gave con- 
siderable thought to the sales future 
of their industry, with particular em- 
phasis on the proposed consumer 
education program, which was _ in- 
itiated at the recent meeting of the 
American Bakers Association in Chi- 
cago. 

Eager for details as to how the 
program would function, the conven- 
tion devoted much of its session time 
to a discussion of the plan and sev- 
eral speakers at the two-day meet- 
ing presented facts about the indus- 
try’s future outlook, the sales prob- 
lems faced and the desirability of 
telling consumers more about the 
nutritional values of bread. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Austin of the 
American Institute of Baking, de- 
scribed the role of consumer educa- 
tion in the modern public relations 
program, and Wilmoth C. Mack, 
AIB business manager, pictured the 
background of economic conditions 
facing the industry. 

A. W. Lantz, Lantz Bros. Bakery, 


St. Louis, outlined some of the fu- 
ture possibilities, open to bakers. 
Paul Clissold and Harold Snyder of 
Bakers’ Helper described the finan- 
cial set-up that would do the job 
of providing bakers with an expand- 
ed publicity program. 

Charles W. Koch, president, and 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, secretary, of 
the American Retail Bakers Asso- 
ciation, urged the real necessity of 
a better appreciation of the baker’s 
products by the housewife. 

Whether or not Missouri bakers 
should seek a compulsory enrichment 
law was discussed from the floor and 
the majority of expressed opinion 
was opposed to such legal require- 
ments. The bakers who spoke made 
it clear that they were not opposed 
to enrichment but merely to any 
additional state regulation of the in- 
dustry on whatever score, and the 
speakers indicated that they person- 
ally planned to continue enrichment. 

Discussion of what to do about 
needed price increases on many bak- 
ery products brought forth the advice 
from Mr. Koch that it was wisest to 
raise prices at the same time as in- 
gredients were advanced, since the 
housewife then was conscious of the 
need for such advances from her own 
current experience in buying ingre- 
dients at the grocery. 

A unique feature of the meeting 
was a Salesgirls’ competition in which 
the contestants were judged on an- 
swers to a quiz, neatness and sales 
ability, top prize winners on each 
point were Margaret Hunzacker, 
Harrow’s Bakery, Kansas City; Thel- 
ma Angle, Ehne’s Pastry Shop, St. 
Louis, and Marcella Meyer, Schutte’s 
Bakery, Union, Mo. Many other 
prizes were awarded runners-up. 

Sales are made by enthusiasm, 
William Markwardt, Markwardt’s 
Bakery, Joplin, emphasized in a 
luncheon talk, in his inimitable man- 
ner. 

Ed Knaus, Knaus Pastry Shop, St. 
Louis, was elected president of the 
association, with Herman C. Balsizer, 
Interstate Bakeries, Kansas City, first 
vice president, and V. L. Sevra, 
Sevra’s Bakery, Kansas City, second 
vice president. Carl Muff, Muff’s 
Bakery, Trenton, was chosen treas- 
urer. Fred L. Callicotte, Waxide 
Paper Co., St. Louis, is secretary. 
Retiring president Elmer Magee, 
Sweetheart Bakeries, Mexico, Mo., 
was elected to the board of direc- 
tors, as was Charles W. Koch, Koch’s 
Bakery, St. Louis. 





Bakers’ Controls Off 





(Continued from page 9) 


principally due to the practice of con- 
signment selling, which was said to 
represent considerable diversion of 
milk, sugar and shortening to non- 
food uses. A special investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
sulted in a recommendation that con- 
signment selling and return of stale 
goods to bakers be prohibited in the 
interest of wartime food conserva- 
tion. 

The baking industry food advisory 
committee, which then worked with 
the War Production Board and later 
functioned as advisor to the War 


Food Administration and to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, provided 
concrete industry support for this rec- 
ommendation. Food Distribution Or- 
der 1 was drafted and made effective 
Jan. 18, 1943. This order became 
WFO 1 in 1944. 

War Food Order 1, in the main, 
prohibited bakers from: 

Baking or selling more than 20 
bread and 12 roll varieties each 
week; 

Making or selling bread baked from 
dough containing more than 6 parts 
sugar or other fermentable carbo- 
hydrate solids, and more than 3 
parts fat, oil or shortening, to 100 
parts of flour (An original provision 
limiting the amount of milk in the 
formula was later removed); 

Making or selling white bread and 
rolls containing less or more than the 
following enrichment ingredient spe- 
cifications: thiamine 1.1-1.8 milli- 
grams per pound; niacin 10-15; ribo- 
flavin .7-1.6; iron 8-125 mg _ per 
pound; 

Twisting or cross-panning of dough 
in the baking of pan bread (This pro- 
vision was rescinded Sept. 4, 1946); 

Delivering bakery goods on con- 
signment other than pursuant to a 
bona fide sale; 

Giving a refund, credit, exchange, 
discount or allowance for, or in con- 
nection with, the sale or delivery of 
bakery products; 

Resuming possession or accepting 
the return of bakery goods; 

Furnishing free or by sale, or 
maintaining or repairing equipment 
given to any buyer of bakery goods 
(This provision was rescinded Sept. 
4, 1946). 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
ELECT L. A. McDONALD 


New York, N. Y.—Leon A. McDon- 
ald, De Laurent Bake Shop, Inc., 
Waterbury, was elected president of 
the Connecticut Bakers Association 
at that organization’s annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Barnum, Bridge- 
port, Oct. 27-28. John G. Richard, 
Connecticut Donut Co., Hamden, was 
chosen vice president; Roy H. Koontz, 
Mrs. Emley’s Food Shop, New Haven, 
and Charles Barr, West Haven, were 
re-elected treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. 








Sugar Deficit Area 


Extended by USDA 
Throughout East 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in an emergency 
action, has designated all or parts of 
14 additional eastern states as sugar 
deficit areas. Under this action beet 
sugar processors may now ship into 
these areas and receive reimburse- 
ment from the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for excess transportation costs 
which are incurred. 

The 14 designated areas are: New 
York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Georgia, West Virginia, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and portions of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

The maritime strike has practically 
stopped the normal flow of sugar in- 
to these areas, which are _ usually 
supplied with sugar produced in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico. At present about 
138,000 tons of raw sugar is aboard 
vessels in eastern harbors, awaiting 
unloading, refining and distribution. 
An additional 13,000 tons of refined 
sugar is aboard other vessels in east- 
ern ports, awaiting unloading and 
distribution. 

Because most of the beet sugar 
produced is retained for consumption 
in the West and because rail trans- 
portation is already working at ¢a- 
pacity, it is not expected that this 
action will make sugar available in 
sufficient volume in the designaied 
deficit areas to make up current 
shortages. Officials stated, however, 
that some of the most essential needs 
may be met through movements of 
this beet sugar eastward. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
- 


JUNGEWAELTER OFFERED 
SBA DIRECTOR’S POSITION 


Atlanta, Ga—Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, recently appeared before a com- 
mittee appointed by the Southern 
Bakers Association to consider a fuill- 
time director. Mr. Jungewaelter was 
offered the position but no decision 
was reached. 











USDA Revokes War Food Orders 
Controlling Most Fat and Oil 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has revoked all 
war food orders controlling fats and 
oils with the exception of WFO 130 
(peanuts, 1945 crop) and WFO 63 
(imports), but will continue to allo- 
cate exports. 

This action was taken after con- 
sultation with the edible oil industry 
advisory committee and other indus- 
try representatives. 

The department said that the in- 
terrelationship of all fats and oils 
and the possibility of substitutions 
have made it impracticable to .con- 
tinue enforcement of War Food Or- 


ders governing inedible oils. 

The following orders pertinent to 
the baking industry are revoked, °f- 
fective Oct. 19, 1946: 

WFO 29 — Distribution, delivery 
and use of cottonseed, peanut, scy- 
bean and corn oils. 

WFO 42—Restrictions on the use 
of fats and oils in edible fat or oil 
products. 

WFO 42B—Use of fats and oils in 
soap. 

WFO 43—Restrictions on the use, 
processing, sale and delivery of co- 
conut, babassu, palm kernel and oth- 
er high lauric acid oils. 
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2. STRENGTH 


3. UNIFORM WEAVE 


Who just 1, or 2, but 3 ways better! Chase TOPMILL burlap 
looks better, wears better, IS better! And here’s why: Chase buys 
only from. the mills in India whose products meet our high standards 
—standards of appearance, strength and weaving that are the 
result of 99 years’ experience in the bag business. 

To assure you real TOPMILL quality, a Chase burlap expert 
went to the Calcutta burlap market. He inspected mills, checked 
samples, made recommendations—all with your needs uppermost in 
mind. The result is Chase TOPMILL—the better burlap with 
looks, strength, and uniform weave. 


Specify this better burlap by name—Chase TOPMILL. 
CHASE Brite-Weaves—No Finer Burlap . . . Specify Brite-Weaves for pre- 


mium-grade burlap. Rich, light-colored burlap — not specky or fuzzy. Extra 
thread count. Fine, even weave with silk-like sheen. It’s the aristocrat of burlaps! 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


| GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND, 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. ¢ HARLINGEN, 


TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf’ 


ANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 


TEN 
LA ciry , MINNESOTA 


az 








LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS wi3e3 











Soybeans 





(Continued from page 6) 


soybean crop or the industry as a 
whole will shrink back to an unim- 
portant segment of our total oilseed 
industry in future years? 

Again the economic facts seem un- 
mistakably clear, if we are willing to 
recognize them and do not try to cir- 
cumvent them. We must be sure, 
however, that there are not some 
obscure or yet unforeseen economic or 
political factors lurking in the shad- 
ows of our international relations. 


Broad Utility Base 


The soybean crop has a broad util- 
ity base. No other oilseed crop can 
be utilized for such a diversification 
of uses. Probably no other oilseed 
crop affords the same opportunity 
for research and the development 
of new and useful products for all 
mankind. Untold possibilities are 
at once evident when one realizes 
that the soybean contains a most 
unique and unusual combination of 
protein, carbohydrates, fat, vitamins, 
minerals, enzymes and phospholipids. 
This varied composition of the soy- 
bean, combined with the easy ac- 
cessibility of these natural treasures, 
places soybeans in a pre-eminent po- 
sition among our oilseed crops as an 
economical source for several basic 
ingredients for processed food prod- 
ucts and a wide variety of manufac- 
tured products for the technical 
trades. 

Assuming that we are not going to 
permit this country to become whol- 
ly dependent upon the other oilseed 
and nut producing countries of the 
world for our national requirements 
of vegetable oils and vegetable pro- 
tein concentrates either in time of 
peace or war, what oilseed crop are 
we going to grow as the one major 
crop to insure national economic 
security? The answer seems to point 
to soybeans. 

There are several basic underlying 
reasons why the soybean crop ap- 
pears to answer most if not all of 
the prerequisites for an all-purpose 
oilseed crop in this country. Soy- 
beans can be grown profitably 
throughout a rather extensive area 
in competition with other oilseed 
crops and our heavy-yielding grain 
and cereal crops. 

Increasing numbers of smart farm- 
ers have learned from their county 
agents, their agronomist advisors, the 
agricultural colleges and from their 
own book of experience in growing 
soybeans over a period of years, that 
the net returns from the crop can- 
not be accurately measured by the 
price per bushel paid for soybeans 
in the marketplace at harvest time. 

Noticeable benefits are derived 
from the companion or synergistic 
relationship of certain crops grown 
in rotation. Progressive and pros- 
perous farmers, having observed this 
agronomic phenomenon, have learned 
to measure their over-all net farm 
income, not for one single crop or 
for a single crop year, but for their 
total farm income for the period of 
the crop rotation cycle established 
for a particular farmer in a specific 
locality. bs 

The crop has proven itself to be 
the safest oilseed crop from the 
standpoint of resistance to disease, 
insect pests and adverse weather 
and is exceedingly well adapted to 
our soil and climatic conditions over 
an extensive area. The soybean is 
economically well proportioned in its 

(Continued on page 22) 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!*3& 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Ten». 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
++. Cotton and Burlap 





Bags Fer All Purposes 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 3 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS. 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotationss 


The Cream of Wheat Corporatign 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mitime Co., Inman, Kan. 
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For Better Wheat, Better Milling, 


Ret tter Flour and Better Bread — insist on 


NEBRASKA HARD WINTER WHEAT CHEYENNE 
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t 
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@ Nebraska farmers offer, to millers and bakers every- N t RB R FE D 
where, the biggest crop of fine milling wheat in all 
Nebraska’s history . . . over 92 million bushels of wheat. PAWNEE ' 
of varieties that rate 98% GOOD to EXCELLENT in T U R 4 ¢ Y | 
MILLING and BAKING characteristics. This record 
crop of excellent Hard Winter Wheat, so superior in Nebraska‘ S Leading 4 
milling and baking qualities, should all be made into Wh eat Vari PITY; 
flour. 

Address All Inquiries to J. C. SWINBANK, Secretary * 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS'N 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. . 





- LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 


CUHEC72 —PREFERRED BY MILLERS EVERYWHERE 
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SMALL UNIT WITH BIG OUTPUT—At top left, a general view of the new 
army mobile bakery, as recently displayed by quartermaster officials in 
Washington, D. C. Below at left the author of the accompanying article is 
shown details of the mixer, depicted discharging dough into one of the dough 
troughs which are mounted on monorails for a complete, efficient circle of 


N ingenious step forward in the 
process of field bread produc- 
tion was recently demonstrat- 

ed by the Army Quartermaster Corps 
when it placed on public view its new 
mobile bakery, a single unit which 
can turn out 432 lbs of bread every 
four hours. 

The one-unit bakery, best described 
by the accompanying news photos 
from Washington, D. C., is comprised 
of a mixer with 500-lb capacity, a 
divider with a minimum output of 22 
pieces a minute, and a molder with a 
capacity for almost any contingency 
it will meet in the field. 

The dough troughs have an approx- 
imate capacity of 500 Ibs each and 
are constructed of stainless steel, 
with insulation between the inside 
and outside sheets and insulated cov- 
ers. These troughs are manufactured 
by Quartermaster Corps technicians, 
along with the mammoth bread racks 
which house the baked loaves. 

Each of the two generator-trailers 
are equipped with gasoline engine 
driven 25 KVA generators. One is 
sufficient to furnish light and power 
for the platoon operating the unit. 
These generators are used alternate- 
ly, but one is ready at all times as 
an emergency standby. 


36-Pan Oven Capacity 


The two oven trailers have capaci- 
ties of 36 Army bake pans each, pro- 
viding a total capacity of 432 lbs per 
bake for each oven. Each oven is 
loaded and unloaded by means of a 


continuous chain under each row of 
pans, with a hand. crank attached to 
each chain. 

Heating is indirect, with the burn- 
er using gasoline or other fuel, oper- 
ated by either thermostatic or manual 
control. The heat is circulated 
through the horizontal flues and ver- 
tical headers at a high velocity by 
means of a motor-driven fan. 


Easy-to-Handle Equipment 


Additional portable equipment in- 
cludes collapsible racks for proofing 
and bread storage, zipper-equipped 
canvas rack covers, water heaters 
and ingredient or utility scales. Other 
gear includes electric humidifiers, 
over-and-under dough scales, water 
pumps, assembly tent and conveyors. 
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Bread to March 
=i With the Troops 
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By Patricia Krieghbaum 
Washington Office 


The Northwestern Miller 





operations around the unit. 


is gravity-fed into the dividing and molding machine. 





At center, a close-up of the mixer illustrates 
how swiftly the dough can be discharged “tgto the trough. At right, dough 


seen coming out of the machine, ready for the pans, at extreme lower right 


of this picture. 


All of this equipment is compara- 
tively light and can be readily han- 
dled by the operating personnel. 

One of the most emphasized ad- 
vantages of the new mobile bakery is 
the fact that the personnel required 
to operate it need far less training 
than was necessary for bakery com- 
panies using the old portable, not 
mobile, equipment. 

Besides having desired mobility and 
compactness, the new unit can pro- 
duce 17,000 lbs of sheet bread a day. 
It can be knocked down and made 
ready to move within one and one 
half hours, and can be set up and 
put into operation in from two to 
four hours. 

The unit, one of which can be op- 
erated by a bakery platoon of ap- 





U. S. Portable 
Bakery 


Characteristic 


Company 
breakdown 

Total personnel 

Normal capacity 


16 sections 
160 


per day, lbs 24,000 
Peak capacity for 

short time oper- 

ation, lbs 34,000 


Pounds of bread 
per man per day 

Time required to 
set up and go 
into operation 

Time required to 
evacuate after 
completion of 
bake 

Fuel requirements, 
gals per 1,000 Ibs 
of bread baked 20 

Cleanliness and Good sanitary design. 
sanitation Fairly easy to keep 

clean. 


150 


6 to 24 hours depend- 
ing upon site 


6 hours 


British Mobile U. 8S. Mobile 
Unit 


Bakery 
1 company (no 
breakdown) 3 platoons 
84 
21,000 50,000 
30,000 60,000 
250 354 


2 


6 


6 


Poor sanitary design. 


to 4 hours depend- 2 
ing on site 


to 4 hours depend- 
ing on site 


hours 1% hours 


6 

Excellent sanitary de- 
sign. Very easy to 
keep clean. 


Difficult to clean. 


proximately 47 men, consists of five 
trailers—two carry the electric gen- 
erators, two the ovens and the fifth is 
a machinery trailer carrying the mix- 
er, divider, molder, dough troughs and 
other equipment in addition to the 
necessary prime movers. 

The mixer, divider and molder are 
mounted on the same trailer that 





carries a superstructure with a mono- 
rail and dough troughs attached to 
carriers. The dough troughs.-are re- 
movable for transit and are carried 
nested, in the truck that tows the 
trailer. The other equipment is per- 
manently mounted on the trailer. 


Advantages Over Other Units 


During the war, the outmoded port- 
able bakery units were used to keep 
the armed forces supplied with mo- 
rale-building bread. Thirty-two ovens 
were needed per company, 16 mixers 
and 64 fermentation cans—all the 
dough was handled from unit to unit 
by hand. 

When the Yanks reached British 
zones, they discovered the English 
mobile units after which the new 
United States models were copied. 
To compare the three types of bakery 





Top Criterion for Efficient Military Bread Production: 


A Field Bakery as Mobile as the Advancing Army Itself 


The pieces can be 
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units, the accompanying chart was 
released by the Quartermaster Corps. 

Many of the ideas incorporated in- 
to this latest army unit had as their 
proving ground the European theater 
of operations. 

Jack MacManus, a former vice 
president of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
Scarsdale, N. Y., who served as a 
United States army quartermaster 
officer during World War II, at the 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers last spring, gave 
an account of how British mobile 
unit designs and equipment were 
altered prior to the Normandy in- 
vasion by United States troops to 
produce a mobile, self-contained and 
self-sufficient unit for use by Amer- 
ican troops. 

As. quickly as D-day plus 24, Mr. 
MacManus reported, 95% of the al- 
lied invasion, troops were receiving a 
full, fresh bread ration, as compared 
with a 40-day delay experienced in 
the Mediterranean area, and spotty, 
disorganized operations in the, Pacific 
area, 

This latest development is consid- 
ered a step toward what Mr. Mac- 
Manus believes should be the crite- 





tion for efficient military bread pro- 
duction; a field bakery as mobile as 
the advancing army itself. 


If the baking process begins, say, 
at 7:20, at 7:32—12 minutes later— 
the new United States mobile unit 
has mixed the dough and run it into 
the fermentation trough. About two 
hours are needed for the bread to fer- 
ment and rise sufficiently; then the 
make-up begins in the dividing ma- 
chine. 

Four-Hour Time Cycle 


; In other words, the dough is placed 
in the dividing and molding machine 
at approximately 9:20 and is taken 
out, molded into loaves, at 9:32 and 
placed on the proof racks. It remains 
on these racks untid 10:30, when it 
ls shoved: into the oven. Pulled from 
the ovens at 11:30, a four-hour cycle 
8 completed, with enough bread to 
last a company for days. 

Ingredients used in the production 
of such wholesale process volume in- 
clude 292 lbs of flour, 163 lbs of wa- 
ter, 6 lbs of yeast, 7 Ibs of salt, 6 
lbs of sugar, 9 lbs of milk and 9 Ibs 
. ee lbs of material 


From this enormous portion of in- 
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OFFICIAL TASTERS—Among those on hand to witness the premiere 
of the army’s new mobile bakery unit were the above representatives of 


bakery officialdom in the nation’s capital. 


At right, with nose thrust 


deep into a finished loaf, is Phillip Talbott, bakery affairs official for the 


Department of Agriculture. 


At left, Joseph H. Creed, Washington office 


manager and legal counsel for the American Bakers Association, looks 
on, with William A. Quinlan, counsel, Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, and Walter Dietz, bakery section chief of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, awaiting Mr. Talbott’s comments when he emerges from 


the loaf. 





gredient-mix comes 432 Ibs of bread, 
only 12% loss from baking and fer- 
mentation. The new dough is meas- 
ured in 2-lb 4-oz loaves, scaled 
weight, so that the final bread loaves 
will weigh about 2 Ibs apiece. 

Only one of these unique units is 
now in existence, the Quartermaster 
Corps revealed, but four more are in 
the process of being manufactured. 
With all the efficiency and sanitary 
precautions possible being taken, the 
danger of insect and microscopic in- 
festation in bread is at a minimum. 

The nauseating memory of many 
overseas soldiers who bit into a piece 
of bread, only to find a black weevil, 


is now obviated by reconstituting 
flour by a sifting process at a low 
temperature of 65 degrees. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS PLAN 
FALL MEETING, NOV. 9-10 


Atlanta, Ga.—The fall meeting of 
the Western Carolina’s Retail Bak- 
ers Association will be held at the 
Skyland Hotel, Hendersonville, N. C., 
Nov. 9-10, according to an announce- 
ment by K. G. Patterson, Quality 
Bakery, Asheville, N. C., president. 

O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will have charge 
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of the meeting, Nov. 9, which will be 
followed by a “Tag Dance.” 
Highlighting the program, Nov. 10, 
will be a demonstration on pies of 
all types given by Frank Grammer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Atlanta. 
Requests for reservations should be 
sent directly to Mr. Fuller, manager, 
Skyland Hotel, Hendersonville, N. C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEN L. YOHE, PIONEER 
KANSAS MILLER, DIES 
Lincoln, Kansas.—Ben L. Yohe, 80, 
pioneer miller of Shady Bend, Kan- 
sas, an early leader in milling asso- 
ciational activities and proprietor of 
the. Shady Bend (Kansas) Mill & 








~ Elevator, died recently at his home 


in Lincoln, Kansas. He had been ill 
several months. 

He came to Kansas from Pennsyl- 
vania with his parents in 1880 and 
when he was 16 years of age he be- 
gan working in a mill with his father. 

During his many years in the mill- 
ing business, Mr. Yohe had been in 
charge of mills at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; Johnson City, Tenn; Clay Center, 
Kansas; and Omaha, Neb., and also 
had an interest in a mill at Holy- 
rood, Kansas. While at Omaha he 
was active in promoting the organ- 
ization of the National Operative 
Millers Association which was formed 
in 1916. He was a charter member 
and first president of the organiza- 
tion. 

He purchased the Shady Bend 
mill in 1919. It is a 300-sack plant 
located on the Smoky Hill River. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


P. & G. INCOME HIGHER 


New York, ‘N. Y. — Better profit 
margins accounted for net income 
improvement for Procter & Gamble 
for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, when 1946 figures amounted to 
$5,171,871, compared with $3,777,263 
the preceding year. 








SELF-SUFFICIENCY — At right, another view of 
At lower left, baker picks up 
dough pieces to drop into pans, and in the center 
picture, Miss Krieghbaum, a Washington representa- 
tive of The Northwestern Miller, discusses a loaf, fresh 
from the oven, with an army baker. 
USDA stretches eagerly forth his hand to pick a ‘hot 
To the left of this picture may 
be seen the bread standing in the racks, cooling. 


the complete unit. 


loaf from the pans. 




































Mr. Talbott of 















The seed was flax... 
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To the farmer, this crop probably still testing of wheat, barley, flax and other 
looks very much like flax at so much a grains for wanted market characteris- 
bushel. Yet its market is fixed by its oil tics, Cargill has worked closely with 
content in terms of its desirability for | farmers in encouraging the seeding of 
paint. better strains of grain for long range 
The busy farmer may sometimes for- crop improvement. 
get his interest in paint and bread and 
beer. Actually, his is the job of produc- } 
ing a raw material to a manufacturer’s 7 
specification. 


Down through its eighty years Cargill | 7. \ 154 t, I L L 
4 


has played an increasingly important 
role in interpreting to the farmer the SPECIALISTS IN Gran 
specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 



























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - : 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 



























WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the'Best*Rye’*Flour’’ 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS Evans Milling Co. 


1863-1946 INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


STOCK FEED 250 TONS WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 














Kansas City, Kan. 








Sie, MINER-HILLARD 
wba . MILLING CoO. 
MILLS Z New” Oreo bie ros: oaaageiam 

















Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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Soybeans 





(Continued from page 18) 


percentage relationship of oil and 
protein, making it possible for in- 
dustry, to pay producers a relative- 
ly high price for soybeans in rela- 
tion to the value of the finished prod- 
ucts. 

The oil is an all-purpose oil used 
to equal advantage in the food and 
technical fields, and the protein is 
likewise an all-purpose protein which 
finds widespread use as food for 
humans and animals and as a val- 
uable low-cost product in industry. 
As further unmistakable, evidence 
that the soybean crop has a broad 
utility value, there has never been a 
sufficient supply of soybeans to satis- 
fy the demand during the last 20 
years. 

The use for soybean products, the 
industrial plants to produce them, and 
the technology in industry have al- 
ways kept ahead of soybean produc- 
tion. There are no serious danger 
signals ahead which would lead us to 
conclude that the demand for soy- 
bean products is going to decline, 
but on the contrary there is grow- 
ing evidence and confidence that the 
demand for soybean products will 
continue unabated. There is likewise 
a growing feeling on the part of a 
widespread group of agricultural and 
industrial economists that the de- 
mand for soybean products will soon 
exceed the demand for all other do- 
mestic oilseed products combined. 
The feeling is persistently strong 
that this broad demand for soybean 
products can be met at price levels 
which will permit the soybean proc- 
essor to pay the grower an attrac- 
tive price. 

On account of the vulnerable posi- 
tion of our three other companion 
oilseed crops, it seems of major im- 
portance that we develop the re- 
sources of the soybean industry to 
the fullest extent. 


Linseed Industry Vulnerable 

The domestic linseed industry ap- 
pears to be extremely vulnerable, 
and in spite of fabulous subsidies 
such as crop insurance and crop bo- 
nuses, the farmers still refuse to 
grow flax. The taxpayers are get- 
ting tired of protecting this industry. 
It has long been nurtured ‘and pro- 
tected by a high import tariff. 

It is quite evident that there is a 
new economic and political phil- 
osophy developing in this country in 
relation to world trade. A growing 
feeling persists that we should buy 
from our sister nations the things 
that we can in order to balance the 
world trade ledger. Flaxseed and/or 
linseed oil may well fit into this cate- 
gory. There are four other countries 
which are large producers of flax- 
seed — i.e., Argentina, Russia, India 
and China. All of these four coun- 
tries can produce flaxseed much 
cheaper than we can produce it in 


the United States. Flaxseed can be. 
grown economically in these coun-: 


tries in competition with other farm 
crops, whereas, it cannot be grown 
in competition with other crops in 
the United States without subsiy, 
insurance or bonus of one sort or an- 
other. 

It is a strange agronomic phe- 
nomenon that flax should grow as a 
very clean crop in the other great 
flaxseed producing areas of the world 
and yet here in the United States it 
is probably the most weed-infested 
of all domestic farm crops. It is 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Tr 


170 Varick Street, New York 13.N. Y 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 
® 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


FORT WORTH 1, 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








The Standard Others° 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAE 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOT: 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE © a A A ee A ee) a 7 














TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwts. 
PORTLAND e OREGON 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





Spring Patents 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


WESTERN MILLING Co, 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 


x) 

on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one’ hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





GROWN 
MILLS 








POBALAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
inate Gahene GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
= wag 1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 





plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 




















CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. Bre once or Oe OERY PRO: 

oe doen a ee a wee Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 
Chicago Columbus — oa Galveston HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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‘DIXIE- PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 
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MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


“Céeépacity £4,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
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spoon to the table, and, when he trie: 
Come and Get Ii! ' had finished eating, he wiped them suck 
6 Neon Savoy Bar on upper Broad- “While Sim White was waitin’ outside the mill door ’till I on the tablecloth before he returned com 
way, New York, was a busy place could fix up the ticket on a load of wheat he’d hauled in,” them to his pocket. Mr. Doily in. depe 
one day recently. At the invitation said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “Bull troduced his table pieces as a means ‘ 
of the proprietor, John Herouvim, Head Brown come up from where he’d been fishin’ in the of protecting the tablecloth from ~ 
who served in the Greek army dur- 3 ; : ; eae such hard usage. terp 
tail race, an’ I heard him tell Sim he didn’t ‘coil . 7 
ing World War I, any GI or ex-GI : ie tired Gelin’ bak a 4 efa hb “The world-wide shortage of food 
could drop in and fill up on free beef- never git tired fishin but danged efn he ‘is acute, but this fact is outweighed as a 
steak, French fries and beer. hadn’t got mighty uneasy eatin oS, es by the effects of cholera in Mukden, the 
Inside were 600 Ibs of tenderloin , when they was bass fish, an’ it sure The Mukden city government, cam. ana 
steak, 35 kegs of beer and 300 cases seem fine gittin’ meat that had paigning against its ravages, is offer. com: 
of bottled brew, plus gallons of cole- growed on dry land, especially ing five pounds of flour for each appe 
slaw and stocks of French fried po- sence Mis’ Brown was mighty pound of dead flies. cons 
tatoes. The place was crammed with handy throwin’ together a supper Half the dairy farmers of the 
veterans and they ate to their hearts’ with chitlins and spoon bread Oodtshoorn district of the cape, U. scor 
content. One asked Herouvim how : of S. Africa, are giving up their — 
ane ; made up out of good old time, : . I 
he could afford it. I don’t want i? te 3 ‘- hit’s Pride’ herds in favor of ostriches, to cash 
any money,” he grinned; “I got too o de law, Fetchits firide in on the feather boom. Farmers has 
much of it now.” flour. Sim ‘greed that was already have turned wheat lands into the | 
Similar to Herouvim’s bighearted- right, but, listenin’ in, I ostrich farms, and pumpkins are be- men’ 
ness, is that of Ray Chancey, pro- heard him say to Bull Head, ing bought in large quantities to fect] 
prietor of a restaurant and bus sta- ‘But, looky here, Bull Head, feed the ostriches. Day-old chicks abou 
tion at Murphysboro, IIl., 10,000 pop- I got right smart hawgs runnin’ up there in the timber fetch $16.14.each—but banks consid- justi 
ulation. Chancey recently Started that don’t rightly know who their paws and maws is, an’ to er the feather trade too speculative lacie 
serving coffee “on the house, offer- be on the safe side in case they might be mine, it would be and are refusing loans to buy breed. then 
ing his patrons all the coffee they then 3 fetch lef’ hi t ing birds. 
wanted at no cost, from 9:30 to 10:15. a pious idea fer you to fetch me up a lef’ hin’ quarter now an’ 2 mei 
No strings are attached to the offer, then on account I get around some now that squirrels is get- spon 
and cream and sugar go with every tin’ ripe an’ I’ve allus heard tell that a sprinklin’ of bird shot Close Race al, p 
cup. Several of Chancey’s friends in a darky’s backside makes him set mighty uneasy even when ; elect 
bring their own doughnuts to dunk. he’s eatin’ hot bread an’ fat side.’ ” —R. E. S. MAN named Gubbins and a man H 
The reason for the free coffee, Chan- named Muggins once held an ents 
cey said, was to oppose an inflation- eating contest in Yorkshire. Nat- cou 
ary trend and, incidently, to stimu- urally, it caused quite a stir in a 
late business. when the Army drafted him he could sugar and other hard-to-get ingredi- EP ST: een Geeyle com - | 
not pass the examination in the bak- ents. She takes a picture of each {Om miles around to witness ille 
ers’ and cooks’ school. Why did he’ one and has a folio of photos that the event. One gentleman, forced by — 
Giant Cake flunk out? tell a dramatic story. Typical of urgent business to leave before the mark 
es : rig Sis : ” tch was finished, was stopped on govel 
Folks around Worcester, Mass., He couldn’t learn the names of these titles is ‘London Bridge, on Snaih Ser seni pie ‘ 5 
reve 1 ing things in the parts of field ranges! “Wagon Wheels,” “Easter Nest,” and j vo Scelgaen who 
way believe in performing things in p ‘ ‘ te. Th ¢ on thi bout © to know how the contestants were the 1 
a big way, shortage of cake and bread “The Army was right, I guess,”  C¢tC. e most unique thing abou faring. el 
flour notwithstanding. Take the case he said sheepishly. “But I just could her work, however, is the way she “Why, I don’t exactly k ” was 
. : »  individualizes them. All represent y; actly Know, Wi i 
of commercial baker, Angelo J. not learn all those different parts. : in th incipal’s lif the answer. “They say Gubbins'll f 
Iaconi, for instance. Result: major events in the principal’s life. get it, but I thinks Muggins’ll beat 
Mr. Iaconi was married recently, For 37 months he served in Europe him yet, for when I left ’e was only 
and, of course, there was a cake at and the Philippines—as a member of two geese and a turkey behind.’— the 
the wedding. And what a cake it a demolition squad. By law, it was decreed in October, Gourmet. tin 
turned out to be! Weighing 135 Ibs, 17938, in Paris, France, that the whole all 
the cake served 600 guests from vari- a ——— eat — rag Poe —. 
ous sections of the country and out- nofitable Hobby e€ poor people’s n degalite— 
weighed the bride who tips the scale p which was nothing more than in- Autumn , 
at a mere 110! NNIVERSARY cakes play a ma-_ digestible bran. Any other type sig- (A Sketch in Burnt Umber) H 
jor role in the life of Mrs. K. S. nified richness and tyranny. This A scarecrow swayed tu 
Jacques of Green Bay, Wis. For all rule was passed by the Commune. In a copper field, and | 
of 15 years she has baked herself —~ = Rustled and stared the e 
The Slory of - Chef a reputation second to none, shipping 5 Uneasily, not li 
is the saga of a crack chef her cakes all over the Middle West Odd But True At the threshers there to tot 
who couldn’t make the grade in without a mishap. In the slanting rain they 
the Army. He would have liked to She was just 19 when she started LOWERY flour bags made up the Brown shoulders bare or ev 
have kept it under his spic and span making elaborate anniversary cakes wardrobe of Miss Becky McCall, Tying sheaves of grain. philos 
white hat, but it leaked out re- for birthdays and reunions of one of Blytheville, Ark., when she was A leaf fell out mene 
cently. kind or another. No two of her named runnerup to Miss America in Of bronze oak tree th 
The chef, Roberto Quiroz, super- cakes were alike, because she gave the annual beauty contest at At- And gave him a clout wth 
vises all the cooking and fancy par- each cake a distinctive name—and _ lantic City. Now Miss McCall will As it flipped in glee; al. rig 
ties at the Wade Park Manor and - flavor. It was not long before she model her flour sack wardrobe at the On the sun-tanned ground demo 
the Sovereign, two Cleveland, Ohio, developed her hobby into an art, National Cotton Picking Contest at A rain-crow searched Ww 
family hotels. Previously, for 20 her reputation grew and requests for Memphis, Tenn. Went round and round, pause 
years, he presided as chief chef and cakes came in volume. The doily bears the name of its The scare crow lurched, ond p 
actual cook at swank hotels and Some of her cakes have been val-_ inventor, a 17th century linen draper Rustled and stared | 
clubs in the nation. But even with ued as high as $100 for often as not in London. In those days, each Uneasily. tha 
this highly qualifying background, they require around 30 lbs of scarce brought his own knife, fork and —Ruth Ensminger Shaw. end 
= = alie 
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October 29, 1946 


AT LONG LAST 

Ve mes weary months of price, production and 

distribution controls over the bread indus- 
tries, from field to loaf, the entire plan of 
such controls was jettisoned by order of the high 
command, Wednesday, October 23—the new In- 
dependence Day of these sorely tried industries, 
presumably operating under a system of free en- 
terprise. 

The method by which controls were ended was 
as absurd as the reasons for their imposition in 
the first place. So far as can be determined by 
an only slightly biased observer, nothing was ac- 
complished by any of the controls save for the 
appeasement of labor and a slight saving in the 
consumer cost of flour and bread at the cost of 
scores of millions of dollars paid out of the treas- 
ury. 

"in the weeks since the great wheat harvest 
has been assured even less has been gained in 
the public interest, while high officials of govern- 
ment continued the silly business of juggling per- 
fectly apparent facts by playing with phrases 
about “short supply” and “not in short supply” to 


justify a course adhered to simply because they © 


lacked the moral and political courage to admit 
themselves in error in the first instance. . Ulti- 
mately, controls were cancelled out-of-hand in re- 
sponse to nation-wide protest and for the addition- 
al, perhaps even primary, reason that a national 
election*lay just over the next rise. 

However, the incident is past, the long trial 
ended, little or nothing has been saved or ac- 
complished and labor’s appeasement is so com- 


pletely washed up that multitudes of new strikes | 


are in progress or in the making. Meanwhile, 
millers still are limited in their operations, grain 
markets are subject to fluctuations created by 
government participation in the market and the 
“whoo, whoo” of the puzzled old owl is heard in 
the land. 
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THE PEOPLE’S REBELLION 
“You can fool some of the people all of 
the time and all of the people some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all of the people 
all of the time.” 
—Probably erroneously ascribed to 
Abraham Lincoln. 


HE lesson to be learned from last week’s vir- 

tually total abandonment of control of prices 
and production—of even greater importance than 
the event itself—is that the American people are 
not likely in our time again to subject themselves 
to totalitarian discipline. It has been shown that 
they may for a little time be persuaded, cajoled 
or even bribed to surrender their rights to a new 
philosophy of government, but it has been even 
more definitely proved that in their own good time 
they will rebel and thereby reclaim the tradition- 
al_ rights and privileges upon which this great 
democracy is securely based. 

With the forbearance of our readers, we will 
pause here to quote the essential part of the sec- 
ond paragraph of the Declaration of Independence: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
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mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evidence a design to reduce them un- 
der absolute Despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future 
security.” 

Surely it must be clear even to the most biased 
and “leftist” mind that the events of the past 
dozen years cannot possibly be interpreted to con- 
form to these immortal words. It is true that the 
FORM of government, structurally considered, has 
not been changed to destroy the “unalienable 
rights” listed in the Declaration, but by interpre- 
tation the Constitution and the laws designed to 
protect and defend those rights have been so al- 
tered and twisted to accomplish ends destructive 
of those rights that the effect is the same. 

Apart from the acts of government essential 
for defense of the nation in time of war, the over- 
whelming trend of all legislation and administra- 
tion of the federal government has been, for four- 
teen years past, not to protect the unalienable 
rights and insure to the people life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, but to dispense those 
blessings by formulas and favoritisms determined 
by men who, considering themselves all-wise but 
moved chiefly by desire for ever increasing au- 
thority, disregarded the phrases of the Declara- 
tion and re-interpreted the Constitution to fit 
their own plans and wishes. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to recall how they 
were aided in this by courting, even outright brib- 
ing with favors and public funds, one organized 
pressure group after another, wasting scores of 
billions of public funds, imposing ever-increasing 
taxes and—most ignoble of all—prostituting the 
Supreme Court to the service of re-interpreting 
the Constitution and the laws of the land in or- 
der to enable them to attain desired aims. 

In forwarding many of these enterprises for 
“ruling” the people, the administration of govern- 
ment was immeasurably aided by the emergency 
of war. As much as any other nation and people, 
even those who suffered more than we, America 
accepted every order and made every sacrifice 
during the terrible years of war almost wholly 
without complaint or fault finding despite over- 
whelming evidences of stupidities and waste both 
in our participation in the war and in the up- 
heaval of our domestic economy. Nevertheless, 
the people as a whole were subservient, almost 
servile, in their compliance with orders from on 
high. 5 

It was not, therefore, until the peril from with- 
out had been overcome that people began to turn 
their attention to the political juggling of affairs 
within. Extension of wartime controls and deni- 
als far into the second year following the end of 
war, with the bludgeoning by hundreds of thou- 
sands of government servants, self-elected to au- 
tocratic authority, in matters having to do with 
the most minute details of their daily lives finally 
became insufferable. Not life, perhaps, but lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness were denied to 
every individual in a nation and “freedom on her 
mountain heights” came to mean compliance with 
orders issued by a little group of’ self-righteous 
men at the nation’s capital who esteemed them- 
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selves as anointed to save the country. 

Unexpectedly, but by no means inappropriate- 
ly, the people’s anger and the people’s rebellion 
finally was stirred by so small a thing as absence 
of meat to eat. Incredible bungling of the “pro- 
gram” came ultimately to the point where every 
person in the land came to realize that lack of 
meat, with a vast surplus of cattle on the ranges 
and unprecedented quantities of food for them 
available from the bountiful harvests, could be 
due to nothing but unbelievable stupidity in the 
exercise of authority. 

Then, and not until then, did the President and 
his little huddle of hand-picked counsellors real- 
ize that they faced not only an outraged public 
opinion, which they so long had disregarded, but 
also the, to them, even more serious danger of a 
political debacle which would bring the days of 
their totalitarian wisdom and autocratic authority 
to an end. So ultimately they yielded to the peo- 
ple’s will, not only in the matter of greatest im- 
portance at the moment but in virtual abandon- 
ment of the whole program of controlled econ- 
omy, simply because, having come to the end of 
the road, there was nowhere else to go and noth- 
ing. else to do. 

Of course, we are not yet out of the morass 
of dominated economy and especially of the effect 
upon production of the acts of organized groups 
whose brutalities affecting the lives of all of the 
people continue, either by benevolent approval of 
government or because of its inability to put out 
the fires of abuse of power which government it- 
self started with the fuse of the Wagner Act. 

Yet, unless the scores of millions of people at 
last stirred to effective protest, lose heart and 
courage, the restoration of these “self evident 
truths” and of “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness” is within reach and the vision of 
emergence of America from the borders of to- 
talitarianism into the light of “the land of the 
free” not too far away. 
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TWO CAMPAIGNS IN ONE CAUSE 

oo small group of never-say-die flour millers 

who are primarily responsible for inaugurating 
the movement in the flour milling industry which, 
it is hoped, will insure a nation-wide advertising 
program in the interest of bread foods is to be 
commended equally with another small, but fully 
as enthusiastic, group of bakers who already have 
made such promising headway in uniting the bak- 
ing industry in a co-ordinated campaign in the 
interest of their products. 

For a score or more of years such plans have 
been discussed by both millers and bakers with 
more or less vague ideas of raising a million dol- 
lars to be spent for one or another kind of cam- 
paign. But both industries were none too pros- 
perous to carry any program much beyond the 
wishing stage, and enthusiastic speeches pointing 
out their need died in the utterance. 

Now we have come to the point of having not 
only one but two efforts in the making, with a 
very real promise of both being carried through 
to success. No doubt, should they be sufficiently 
provided with the essential means, the two cam- 
paigns will be co-ordinated so that each will serve 
the other to the end that bread foods may be 
moved more nearly to the head of the nation’s 
table than the place they have occupied through 
many years past. 

This cannot, of course, be accomplished by a 
policy of “letting George do it.”” On the contrary, 
it will take the united support equally of large 
and smaller millers for their share in the joint 
effort and of large and small bakers if that in- 
dustry is to share fully in the results -of the mill- 
ers’ program. Neither program can be carried 
through to success unless every member of the 
bread industries signs “on the dotted line” en- 
gaging to carry his fair share of the common re- 
sponsibility. 





































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Every baker is working for high 
stakes these days—the develop- 
ment of permanent customers 
among the many new. wartime 
users of commercially produced 
bread. That's why it pays to put 
special emphasis on product quality 
these days. And smooth-baking 


SUNNY KANSAS can help any 
baker toward that goal. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ot- KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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Soybeans 





(Continued from page 22) 
without doubt this weed menace that 
makes flax an unprofitable crop in 
the United States, and this problem 


’ should first be solved if we are to 


count on flaxseed as an economic oil- 
seed crop in our national pattern. If 
all the economic factors are count- 
ed and evaluated, it might be a lot 
cheaper for the taxpayer and the 
consumer if we produce more soy- 
beans and less flaxseed and provide 
the vehicle for our protective coat- 
ing materials from the chemical 
derivatives of soybean oil. 

Cotton is primarily a fiber crop, 
and it does not appear that this crop 
can be produced economically in this 
country in excess of our cotton fiber 
needs. To express the economic prob- 
lem in another way it does not ap- 
pear that cotton can be grown in 
competition with soybeans strictly as 
an oilseed crop. 

Cotton production is increasing 
rapidly in South America, Africa and 
Asia, and we cannot hope to com- 
pete with these low-cost producing 
countries for the cotton textile mar- 
ket of the world. Our taxpayers 
will not stand for it very long if ex- 
port subsidies are necessary to sell 
raw cotton in world markets. 


Competition for Cotton 


The synthetic fiber industry has 
developed rapidly in this country in 
recent years and here again is some 
very real competition for the domes- 
tic cotton growers. Under our pres- 
ent form of economy, it does not 
seem possible that we can count on 
the cotton crop as our major oilseed 
crop of the future. 

Peanuts rank higher as a rival oil- 
seed crop to soybeans than either 
flax or cotton. However, there is a 
long expensive research program 
ahead before we can ever rely very 
strongly on the peanut crop as an 
important segment of our vegetable 
oilseed industry in this country. Pea- 
nuts can be grown profitably as an 
oilseed crop in South America, Af- 
rica and Asia and there appears some 
hope that modern science will pave 
the way for the economic develop- 
ment of the peanut industry and that 
some day we can hope to see a very 
substantial production of peanuts in 
the southern agricultural regions of 
the United States for oil milling pur- 
poses. 

It seems evident — in fact almost 
conclusive—that the soybean indus- 
try is destined to remain our major 
oilseed industry in the United States. 
We must, however, develop a nation- 
al long-range program, giving full 
recognition to the fact that the soy- 
bean crop has a rightful place in our 
agricultural and national economy. 
Government, industry and agricul- 
ture, must join hands in a concerted 
effort to develop the industry along 
sound lines, permitting natural eco- 
nomic laws to function unobstruct- 
ed, and restraining all political or 
partisan interests from interfering 
with the natural growth of the in- 
dustry. 

We must command our full re- 
sources and skills in promoting tech- 
nological development, scientific re- 
search and mechanical invention as 
a means of broadening the markets 
for our finished products. The eco- 
nomic pattern of the industry is 
sound, the broad utility of the prod- 
ucts of the industry has been ac- 
knowledged, but the future of the in- 
dustry will be just what we make it. 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER. 
MILLING CO. ~ 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


* 4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











““Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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POCCVOCOG 


— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNOBUDD 


FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 


SELF-RISING 


There is no lost 
motion for the flour 
distributor who sells 
SNOBUDDY. 
Sales idee always 
pay off handsomely 

. for the real 
kitchen quality of 
SNOBUDDY makes 
it easier to get and 


hold new customers. 
> 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Cultuur 
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*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





i 














American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“OLD SQUIRE’. 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Wuen you buy WONDER- 
SACK you’re making an invest- 
ment in better bread . . 
this superior brand is milled spe- 
cially for finer bakery perform- 
ance. Good wheat, good milling 


.. there is no better basis for good 
bread. Try WONDERSACK. 


WONDERSACK 





. because 








The 











“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











| ais) 


INDIANAPOLIS, )ND 7 


Wi My 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 
Clay Center, Kansas 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


' ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
ST SRT rR ERROR RESORT S 





























UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 


FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 














Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasLe Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Critical Need of Free Markets 
for Wheat and Flour in Canada 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—Many persons in 
Canada are of the opinion that the 
Ottawa government should, without 
unnecessary delay, put the market- 
ing of wheat and flour on a free and 
workable economic basis. Policies 
suitable to the war period have no 
application to the needs of this time. 

If Canada fails in this department 
of her exporting trade, another gen- 
eral depression, perhaps worse than 
that which followed the first World 
War, may come in due course. 

None of the products upon which 
the welfare of this Dominion rests 
are comparable with wheat in com- 
mercial importance, nor will all the 
others combined be able to sustain 
the general welfare if this one falls 
into a depression. 

It cannot be shown that partial or 


complete control of wheat and its 
prices is now the answer to the west- 
ern grower’s problem. Those who 
demand this as a permanent policy 
are crying for the moon. Politicians, 
no matter how able in their own 
sphere, can never by legislation sat- 
isfy the demands of wheat producers 
and at the same time secure in world 
markets prices to correspond. 

In the circumstances now to be 
seen, growers and dealers would ren- 
der their country valuable service by 
getting together in a friendly and 
co-operative conference for the pur- 
pose of ironing out their own differ- 
ences and formulating for the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa a course of pro- 
cedure upon which all interested par- 
ties could agree. The British agree- 
ment must be honored fully, but, it 
by no means disposes of the prob- 
lem. Marketing the surplus left by 
that contract will call for wise trad- 
ing in an open market. 





ONTARIO BAKERS SCHEDULE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The ninth annual 
convention of the Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario 
will be held in the King Edward Ho- 
tel here on Nov. 4-6. 

Representatives of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board will discuss 
the matter of supplies and Col. C. M. 
Ruttan, director of bread and bak- 
ery products for Canada, will speak 
on the prospects for continued con- 
trol of the industry. 

One of the features of the pro- 
gram will be an address by K. Ca- 
mille Den Dooven, research director 
with the H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

R. P. Sparks, executive secretary of 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry, will discuss the question 
of public relations. Swift Canadian 
Co., Ltd., will present a combination 
picture and quiz program. 

Entertainment includes a dance, 
with prizes for the ladies and the 
allied trades’ early bird’s breakfast 
and floor show. 
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E. S. PARKER, WINNIPEG 
CASH BROKER, SUCCUMBS 


Winnipeg, Man.— A charter mem- 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Ernest S. Parker, 66-year-old cash 
grain broker, died at his home here 
Oct. 24. In 1907 he organized the 
grain brokerage firm of Ernest S. 
Parker, Ltd. 

Mr. Parker served on the coun- 
cil and various committees of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for many 
years, and in 1930 he was made vice 
president. For more than a decade 








Mr. Parker was chairman of the cash 
spreads committee. He purchased the 


Campbell Grain Co. and operated it 
for several years, and helped organ- 
ize the Red River Grain Co. In ad- 
dition to his activities in the grain 
trade he was widely known as a 
philanthropist, horticulturist and col- 
lector of books on Canadian history. 
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STABLE BREAD PRICES 
PROMISED FOR CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—There will be no 
increase in the price of bread to Ca- 
nadian consumers in the near future 
according to Donald Gordon, chair- 
man of the prices board. This state- 
ment was made in Ottawa recently 
following a conference between rep- 
resentatives of the board and officials 
of the national council of the baking 
industry. 

Mr. Gordon indicated the price 
would be held at the present level 
of 10c a loaf for the average loaf of 
standard quality. He added that 
there also would be no relaxation of 
wartime controls or price increase of 
bakery products as a result of the 
meeting with baking officials which 
was in the nature of a general dis- 
cussion on the problems of the in- 
dustry. Attention was being given, 
Mr. Gordon said, to the possibility of 
the return of sliced bread for con- 
sumer delivery which was eliminated 
during the war. 
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STANDARD BRANDS, LTD., 
PLANS CALGARY PLANT 


Toronto, Ont.— Standard Brands, 
Ltd., is building a $500,000 plant at 
Calgary, Alta., for the production of 
Fleischmann’s yeast. Operation is 
expected to commence early in 1947. 

In explaining the selection of Cal- 
gary as the location for the new 
western Canadian plant, an official said 











that fresh yeast, as a living plant or- 
ganism, is extremely sensitive to con- 
ditions of atmosphere and water sup- 
ply. Fleischmann laboratory ana- 
lysts, testing water in every district 
in western Canada, found that Cal- 
gary has ideal water for its manu- 
facture. The clear air in the district 
is also beneficial in the production 
of high quality yeast. 

Calgary also possesses important 
facilities for manufacturing, includ- 
ing abundant fuel and power, and is 
ideally situated to serve the growing 
western market. While yeast is to 
be the only commodity manufactured 
initially in the new plant, production 
of other products of Standard Brands, 
Ltd., for distribution in western Can- 
ada may later be introduced. 
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CANADIAN BAG COMPANIES 
REPORT BURLAP SCARCITY 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour bag supplies in 
Canada are tight with little prospect of 
improvement in the near future. The 
arrangement between the Argentine 
and India whereby the former would 
supply corn in exchange for heavy 
jute from the latter country has 
probably diverted supplies of jute to 
the Argentine which normally would 
have come to Canada. 

No cotton is at present being re- 
leased by the United States and this 
increases the demand for jute. In 
some instances flour is being packed 
in jute bags for shipment to mar- 
kets which ordinarily take nothing 
but cottons. 

Bag companies are doing all they 
can to allocate available supplies 
equitably but both they and the flour 
mills are having a trying time in en- 
deavoring to cover requirements. 
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1946 CANADIAN CROP 
14.2% PROTEIN MEAN 


Winnipeg, Man.—The average pro- 
tein content of the 1946 crop of hard 
red spring wheat in the prairie prov- 
inces of Canada is 14.2%, according 
to the results of a survey conducted 
by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. The average figure is based on 
the results of 3,278 tests in the vari- 
ous crop reporting districts of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

By way of comparison, the 1946 
mean protein value of 14.2% is 0.4% 
higher than the final 1945 figure of 
13.8%. Data for the past five crops 
are: 1941, 15.1%; 1942, 12.8%; 1943, 
13.5%; 1944, 13%; 1945, 13.8%. 

A summary of the survey, by prov- 
inces, follows: 

















Province Number Range Mean 
Manitoba ...... 529 12.1-14.8 13.3 
Saskatchewan .. 2,202 12.6-15.7 14.4 
PA eer ee 547 12.1-14.7 13.8 

3,278 14.2 
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MANITOBA ELEVATORS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 
Winnipeg, Man.—An operating sur- 

plus of $1,341,348.74 for the year 

ended July 31, 1946, was shown in 
the consolidated statement of local 
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elevators associations’ operations, pre- 
sented to delegates attending the 
twenty-first annual meeting of Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, held in Winni- 
peg, Oct. 22-25. More than 200 dele- 
gates and visitors took part in the 
discussion of the directors’ and audi- 
tor’s reports. 

After deducting full depreciation 
on country property and terminal 
elevators, and interest on capital 
debt, there remained a net surplus 
payable to growers of $1,110,204.70. 
These figures make no provision for 
the payment of income tax on the 
year’s business. Any tax payable is 
as yet an undetermined amount. 

A total of 175 local associations 
will participate in this patronage 
dividend payment; four associations 
failed to meet all their current pay- 
ments, 

The working capital position of the 
company shows a decrease of $208,-. 
265.32. 
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Scarcity of Grain 
May ForceShutdowr 
of Ontario Mills 


Toronto, Ont.—Some flour and feed 
mills in Ontario are foreseeing 
compulsory shutdown during the com- 
ing months as a result of a scarcity 
of grain. \ 

The present situation has been 
brought about by a shortage of lake 
vessels for carrying grain from the 
head of the lakes to the bay ports. 
As a result of the coal strike earlier 
this year, and a fear that there 
would be insufficient coal in eastern 
Canada for winter requirements, 
many lake boats were diverted to the 
coal-carrying trade. The lake ship- 
ping season now is nearing its close 
with grain piling up at the head of 
the lakes and no means of moving 
it into the eastern provinces where 
it is needed. 

Usually at this season large quan- 
tities have already been conveyed by 
lake and rail into storage space in 
the east but this year such stocks 
are at the vanishing point. All-rail 
movement of grain is expensive and 
there again is the scarcity of boxcars 
to be considered in addition to poor 
transportation conditions during the 
winter. months. Consequently the 
prospects for the coming winter for 
the flour milling and feed industries 
of eastern Canada are none too 
bright. 
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Belgian Millers 
Wined and Dined 
by England’s K-J 


London, Eng. — A large group c 
Belgian millers was entertained b: 
Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones and his part 
ner, Dr. J. A. Amos, at a dinner par 
ty given in Brussels recently. M 
Van Kan, president of the Belgia 
Millers Association, presided at th: 
affair. His two sons were also pres 
ent, together with a distinguishe 
company of the leaders of the Bel- 
gian milling industry and member: 
of the association. 

In his after-dinner speech, th: 
chairman expressed his great pleas 
ure for a gathering that contributed 
to the unity of the millers of Belgium 
and at the same time re-opened the 
prewar relationship between their 
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hosts, Drs. Kent-Jones and Amos, 
and the Belgian millers. 

Dr. Kent-Jones later gave an ad- 
dress, “Laboratory Control,” which 
is to be printed in the form of a 
prochure and copies presented to 
each guest as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion. . 

The room in which the dinner was 
held was elaborately decorated and 


| the menu was printed on a specially 


prepared card. 
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Bread Price Control 
Off in Canada Soon, 
Officials Indicate 


Toronto, Ont.—Recent statements 
made by the minister of agriculture 
at Ottawa indicate that steps are to 
be taken in the near future which 
will bring about the end of price con- 
trols for bread in Canada. This 
change, when it comes, will have been 
caused by the fact that there is no 
longer any effective price limit on 
wheat in countries other than Can- 
ada. 

With world prices steadily mount- 
ing, the system of control over bread, 
flour and wheat, which served so 
well in the war years, is no longer 
effective. Too great a disparity be- 
tween the controlled price here and 
that established in open markets 
abroad has already developed, with 
considerable certainty that the spread 
will continue to widen. 

How this situation will work out as 
time goes on is demonstrated by the 
difficulty now to be seen in the mar- 
ket for Canadian flour of G.R. qual- 
ity in Britain. With a fixed price 
for the British market and one that 
is wide open to other countries rising 
prices are diverting increasing quan- 
tities of Canadian flour to noncon- 
trolled destinations. Most of the 
flour so diverted is coming from coun- 
try mills. The big companies feel a 
certain responsibility for keeping up 
the flow to Britain, but even they 
are glad enough to take on consid- 
erable orders from non-British mar- 
kets. Sentiment plays a consider- 
able part in this aspect of the cur- 
rent marketing picture but this can 
hardly be expected to last indefi- 
nitely, 

In a general way and for purely 
sensible reasons, Canada has now 
reached a point in time where funda- 
mental decisions on this matter must 
be made. Sentiment ought not to 
take precedence over commonsense. 
The milling and grain trades of this 
country have a gigantic task ahead 
of them if they are to maintain a 
reasonably high percentage of their 
wartime trade. This can only be ac- 
complished by removing all present 
elements of friction and unfairness 
In the price set-up at home and 
abroad. Treating everyone alike and 
making it easy for buyers everywhere 
‘0 supply their needs at a cost level 
Which leaves no room for complaint 
will prove the better policy in the 
long run.—aA. H. B. 
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GENERAL FOODS DIVIDEND 
New York, N. Y.—General Foods 
Corp. will distribute an extra divi- 
fend of 20c per common share on 
Nov. 15 to its 66,700 stockholders. 
ls is the second extra to be de- 
“lared in 1946 and, previous to this 
te additional payment was in 
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LITERATURE 





Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


J 


1945 Grain Yearbook 


The 88th Annual Report of the 
Trade and Commerce of Chicago for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1945, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
Compiled by Lyman 
C. West, statistician, the book con- 
tains 488 pages of commodity sta- 
tistics and facts about the commerce 
of Chicago and the United States, in- 
valuable from the standpoint of re- 


is off the press. 


search. 


Inquiries concerning the publica- 
tion may be addressed to the’ sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of 
The report is available to 

non-members of the association at 
_ cost, $2. 


Trade. 
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SANITATION SHORT COURSE 





FOR FLOUR MILL WORKERS 


Minn. — The _ short 
course in flour mill sanitation, to be 
offered at the University of Minne- 
sota Nov. 13-15, is attracting en- 
rollees from all parts of the country, 
J. O. Christianson, director of agri- 
cultural short courses, announced re- 
cently. More than 150 applications 


Minneapolis, 


have been received. 


Mr. Christianson said that all flour 
milling companies who intend to send 
employees to the short course should 


file their registration applications im- 
mediately, since flour mill personnel 
will be given preference in the short 
course which will be limited to an 
enrollment of 300. 

Speakers on the three-day program 
include nationally recognized author- 
ities in food plant sanitation, in addi- 
tion to a number of men from the 
University of Minnesota faculty. 
Some of the speakers will be: George 
P. Larrick, assistant commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, Federal Security 
Agency; Dr. R. T. Cotton, in charge 
of the Manhattan, Kansas, research 
laboratory of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology; Harold E. Gray, in charge of 
stored product insect investigations 
for the division of entomology of the 
Canadian department of agriculture, 
and D. A. Spencer, of the wildlife 
research laboratory, Department of 
the Interior. 

The sanitation short course is being 
made available to the flour milling 
industry through the co-operation of 
the technical service department, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago. 
Roy K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, will be on 
the program. 

Enrollment blanks may be obtained 
from the department of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., or from the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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NAMED DIRECTOR 
Toronto, Ont.—Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., here, has announced the elec- 
tion of C. K. Stratford, Brantford, 

as a director of the company. 
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Gor Better Bread 


WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





* 
The 























ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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FLOUR 


FOR 


WEST 10TH STREET 3 


KANSAS 





EVER 
PURPOSE 


CITY 6, MISSOUR! 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo, 
Chandler, Ariz, Charleston, Mo. 


WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING © 





Octc 





There’s a quality premium in POLAR 
BEAR. If you want uniform depend- 
able flour for trouble-free bread pro- 


duction, you'll find POLAR BEAR 


will fully meet your needs. 























S FOUNDED BY 
[ie «ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














“SUPERFLOUR” ' 
“BUFFALO” a 
Tops in Bakery Flours VANI 
."s : 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 

















AcmE~Ewvans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ~ EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 


+ Since 1821 « The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. | 


OF LIVERPOOL 














eee oie CHUBB & SON 
. . . ‘ d 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago Pg homme Uni Sats Manages : 
ag w H EAT on r4 RY E e Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canad: 
an <a 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINGERING Co. || "2". eee Rear 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
and Feed Mills , 
344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


—— 























Minnesota Girt Flour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


be with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLENEART BROTHERS 


a ee oe SO - 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 


quality list. 
The Hunter Milling Co. 
Wellington, Kansas nt 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(MIGLUTEN) 


"MASTER 
MILLED" 
Spring Wheat Flour 












AN CONRAN 
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Cramoer Comm 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
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COMMERCIAL FEED SALES 
SHOW GAIN IN WISCONSIN 


Madison, Wis.—Feed sales during 
this period since 1940 have increased 
more rapidly than have _ livestock 
numbers, according to a report by 
the state-federal crop reporting serv- 
ice based on a survey of feeding hab- 
its among state farmers. It was 
also found that farm consumption of 
commercial high protein feeds had 
increased more than 50% since 1940. 

The survey covered feeding habits 
by state farmers and the types and 
kind of feeds purchased during re- 
cent years. 

It was noted that had there been 
no protein shortages during the war, 
the increase in consumption would 
have been sharper. Farmers in re- 
cent years have been turning rapidly 
to commercial feeds because im- 
proved preparations make possible 
the use of scientifically balanced ra- 
tions and the adoption of more con- 
venient feeding methods, the report 
said. 

“Many farmers have found that 
the greater expense of commercially 
prepared formulas have been recov- 
ered in healthier livestock and in 
quicker rates of gain,” the report 
noted. 

Larger purchases of feeds and the 
rising prices of commercial feeds 
have made them an important ele- 
ment in the cost of doing business on 
the typical Wisconsin farm. Most 


current figures show that farmers 


last year spent nearly $113,000,000 
for feed, almost 4% times more than 
in 1939. Expense per farm last year 
averaged $700. 

According to the survey, there has 
also been a change in the type of 
feed used, with cottonseed meal use 
declining, while soybean and linseed 
meals have become more important 
as protein dairy supplements. War- 
time waste recovery programs in 
breweries and distilleries have made 
available greater supplies of by- 
product feeds, and during the past 
three years these two by-products ac- 
counted for more than one fourth 
of the retail sales of protein feeds 
in Wisconsin. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING FIRM INCORPORATED 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the 
Indiana secretary of state by the 
Warsaw Grain & Milling Co., Inc., 
Warsaw, Ind., formed to manufacture 
flour and feeds. The corporation has 
1,000 shares of capital stock valued 
at $100 a share par and the incor- 
porators are Franklin A. Saemann, 
Stewart Leaming and Roy F. Cox. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS wraton.y. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White ~* 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 





























HELLO, JO! 


Weve welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


. 7 + 


With all the emphasis on bread these 


days, there is every reason for a baker 
to strive as never before for the best in 
quality. That’s where these star brands 
can help. They are designed to build that 
kind of loaf quality. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS r 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








GRAIN DOWNBOUND.—There is no 
one, I suppose, whose path lies any- 
where near the wide and long hu- 
manitarian safari-trail of wheat from 
field to table who does not have, be- 
yond his mere pecuniary interests, 
some degree of sentimental feeling 
toward it. The poets readily emit 
this sentiment—often they carry it 
as far as tremulous emotion, as will 
be seen on the page where we print 
their jingles—and even the trade 
journalist, looking on from the curb- 
stones bordering the great breadlines 
of the world, senses it, too. 

Action shots in the five-star wheat 
continuity must include many a dra- 
matic highlight—the gigantic reap- 
ers of the plains, the farmer’s trek to 
the country elevator, the long wheat 
trains thundering across prairies, the 
din and dust of those colossal termini 
at ports and milling destinations, the 
gliding leviathans of the Great Lakes 
—you perceive how easy it is for a 
trade journal scribbler to become 
lyrical over these things. 

I’ve had the fun of photographing, 
both in movies and in stills, many of 
the episodes of the wheat saga (ex- 
cuse it, please—that word simply had 
to get in somewhere!) and lately add- 
ed to this film record an extensive 
section dealing with lake transpor- 
tation. 


@ A Royal Ship.—There are many 
noble grain freighters plying the 
Great Lakes, and they sail under 
many an illustrious shipping house en- 
sign, but no better specimens of 
either could be chosen, for any pur- 
pose, than the flagship Royalton of 
the Sarnia Steamship Lines (home 
port Toronto) and the Misener in- 
terests which figure principally in 
the ownership. 

No, passengers are not carried on 
the lake freighters, and an intimate 
acquaintance of any of these ships as 
they go up and down on their ap- 
pointed courses, can be had only if 
you are a legitimate part of the 
owners’ operating plans and enter- 
prises. But most of them afford 
luxurious accommodations for own- 
ers, officers and those infrequent 
“super-cargoes” who qualify for hos- 
pitality. 

¥ ¥ 


The Royalton’s sides are high and 
steep as you go aboard at an eleva- 
tor slip alongside one of Port Ar- 
thur’s or Fort William’s gargantuan 
terminals. No level gang-plank—you 
just shin up a near-vertical ladder. 
This is an operation -a trifle for- 
midable for any feminine shinner 
save the eager and practiced women 
folk of the ship’s crew. But there 
are great rewards beyond the top 
rung. 

The Royalton’s main deck—and 
this is true of all of them—presents 
a gusty stretch of riveted and un- 
compromising iron when there’s a 
gale blowing and a sea running, but 
it’s not: likely to discourage those 
who live and work forward—at meal 
time. Galleys and dining saloons are 
aft, and the Royalton’s family—some 


By Carroll K. Michener 


30 officers and men—eats mighty 
well, 


@ A Way of Life—It is a distinct 
and different life that is led in the 
Great Lakes maritime world. The 
differences between this life afloat 
and the life on shore are proportion- 
ately far greater than the distances 
from shore to ship. It is a life of 
great regularity, so far as_ its 
watches, its mess hours, its general 
ship routines are concerned; and yet 
it is also peculiarly irregular in those 
aspects involving weather, loading 
and unloading times and sailing direc- 
tions. All hands seem at all times 
concerned with what next—‘‘what do 
we load, where do we take it aboard, 











Capt. Clayton E. Misener in the Flag- 
ship’s Pilot House 


where do we carry it, where do we 
tie up, and above all where and when 
do we go ashore?” Sailing and load- 
ing orders are at the'nod and beck 
of the carriers’ association and the 
shippers and owners, and frequently 
the nod doesn’t come until the last 
possible moment, by radio-phone. 
Marconi wireless has been super- 
seded on most of the lake vessels by 
the ship-shore telephone, which is as 
marvellously simple as the inter- 
office magic boxes that talk back to 
you almost instantly when you talk 
into them. All parts of the ship, 
too, are within the electrically-am- 
plified range of the skipper’s voice, 
and a multitude of modern naviga- 
tion devices makes it possible for him 
at all times to note and act upon 
such things, for example, as the fre- 
quency and direction of the propel- 
ler’s revolutions, the depth and topo- 
graphical conformation of the lake 
bed, all things having to do with 
wind and weather, the course as dis- 
closed by gyro and other compasses, 
the mileage logged and electrically 
clocked to the pilot house. Out of 
the ether flows a stream of naviga- 
tional information, the gossip of pass- 
ing skippers, the weather warnings 
that permit altering courses or bat- 
tening down hatches or securing gear 
long before the zero moment comes. 
¥ ¥ 


[Rogers City calling Steamer Fin- 


land , . Stand by, Lorain service 
men... . 310, 310, sir; setting course 
at light . . Royalton coming into 


port, what house (elevator), please? 








. . This is the captain of the D. G. 
Kerr; go ahead of me, please, into 
the channel . . . Royalton to Kerr; 
thank you, sir . . Capt. Anderson 
speaking; come in on Range 2 . 
Clint has had his operation . . 


he okay? . Back on duty next 
week Storm warning to all 
ships. Wind S.W. 30-40, becoming 


N.W.. . . Hello, the George Hine- 
man; hello, George Hineman . ; 
Attention all ships . . Attention 
all ships.] 


@ Aft.—Down at the other end of the 
ship (not very much of what is said 
here will be in correct nautical ver- 
nacular, and maritime friends will 
just have to make the best of that) 
there are other mechanical devices 
and ingenuities, particularly on those 
handsome new oil-powered boats of 
Henry Ford’s and on the new diesel- 
electric-powered ore freighter re- 
cently completed for Inland Steel 
Co., but also on those more conven- 
tional coal-burning steamers like the 
Royalton, whose chief engineer, Vic- 
tor Parker, a 40-year veteran, pets 
and polishes his engines and all their 
appurtenances with the pious fidelity 
of the good Church of England man 
he is and the sturdy character and 
enterprise he brought with him as 
a boy from his native Northumber- 
land. (You might mistake Chief 
Parker for a Scotchman, by the way, 
for the two good reasons that most 
marine engineers in this world are 
Scots and Northumberland is a bor- 
der county). 
¥ ¥ 


Now, none of these things is re- 
markable to those who are familiar 
with the sea and the ships thereon. 
Nor is there anything remarkable in 
them for those who know the Great 
Lakes. But it is curious how little 
is known of our extraordinary fresh- 
water highway, and how few know 
it. This, however, is no place to be- 
come encyclopedic—it is a place 
merely to sound off some of my own 
enthusiasms for the few who like- 
wise have them, or for the many who 
do not. I have travelled up and down 
these lakes often, yet rarely have 
seen as a fellow passenger any one 
who hailed from farther than 100 








The S. S. Royalton Comes to Port 


Is. 


October 29, 1945 


miles or so inland from the shore 
line of any one of them. 

But wheat knows the Great Lakes 
well, and it comes to them from far 
fields. There is a never-failing magic 
in the sight of this golden hoard cas. 
cading into the hold of a freighter 
from the gigantic pillboxes of a lake. 
head granary. And there is solid 
satisfaction in striding the deck of 
the freighter as she plunges, “ful 
and down” (the Royalton’s holds 
carry more than half a million bush. 
els), into the blue-green traverses of 
her water portage. I once sailed to 
Lisbon from La Plata above a cargo 
of beef carcasses, and the thought of 
that floating morgue was at queasy 
moments disturbing, but there could 
be no such uneasiness about a cargo 
of wheat. Here one deals with what 
not only sustains life but is life, and 
is altogether beautiful and reassuring, 


@ Why Do Men Take to the Deep 
Water? Probably there’s an element 
of romance in this, as the young quar- 
termasters aboard the Royalton ad- 
mitted (one of them professedly 18 
but probably not much more than 
15). Anyway, it’s a job—and a good 
one, particularly if you get ona 
right ship like the Royalton, with a 
good company. Benny Kokku, the 
Royalton’s young Finnish bosun, says 
working conditions on the lakes have 
greatly improved—hours (four on 
and eight off) are better, and there's 
overtime pay. But the skippers com- 
plain a bit. Crews are not what they 
used to be—they’re pretty young and 
inexperienced; besides, they’re not 
willing to come up the hard way, the 
way the old fellows did. The union 
influence—. 

Many of the younger hands still 
carry about them the savour of the 
naval service which they left so short 
a time ago. They have the kind of 
discipline that comes from the new 
democracy — particularly the well- 
tempered democracy of Canada. 
There’s the politeness of young boys 
about them. They’re studiedly salty 
in their language, and yet the good 
Mrs. says that in our eight days 
aboard ship she never heard a swear 
word that she wouldn’t use herself. 


* @ 


Merchant mariners have adopted 
many things from the naval services, 
along with the navigational gadgets, 
and abhor anything so landlubberly 
as going “down stairs” instead of 
below, or coming in at the windward 
door of the pilot house, but they 
equally disdain the navy spit and 
polish, though they employ more of 
this than you’d think possible on 4 
busy work ship. There are no uni- 
forms, except on captain, mates and 
chief engineer—and not even on 
them when they go ashore. It is 
only in recent years that a Great 
Lakes captain was uniformed «t any 
time—the Miseners’ tradition is that 
they started it and that it was slow 
to be complimented by imitation. 


¥¥ 


[The beautiful and often embat- 
rassingly luscious lady (for those 
whose interest lies in matters such 
as this) is less frequently tztooed 
now, particularly in the fresh wate! 
areas of the merchant marine, up0 
either exposed or intimate areas of 
the sailor’s anatomy. But the recent 
war stimulated the nautical branding 
business temporarily, and most ¢* 
navy men carry red and blue me 
inentoes of that impressionable and 
romantic hour when they succumbed 
to the blandishments of the electri¢ 
needle artist who did for four bucks, 
in 20. minutes, what it would now 
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LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a m 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








‘(DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Choice 


ILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY > 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 











Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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take $50 a square inch and a lot of 
time and trouble to erase.] 


@ A Maritime Family.—Perhaps the 
best way to show the genesis of a 
seafaring man is to take a good ex- 
ample. Let us, then, look at the 
story of Capt. Robert Scott Misener, 
who was born at Bayfield, Ont. His 
father was a millwright. When he 
was 13, Scott, as everyone now names 
him, left school and signed on as a 
member of. the crew of a sailing ves- 
sel. Except for the winter he spent 
with his father cutting bush for a 
lumber company, he kept afloat on 
various windjammers until he ob- 
tained his mate’s and master’s cer- 
tificates. Then he further secured 
the lines of his maritime life by tying 
up to the daughter of Capt. A. J. 
Glass of Sarnia, with whom he sailed 
for some years as first officer. 

It is true that, a few years prior 
to World War I, he left sailing and 
went ashore, buying a hotel at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont.,; and operating it 
for a year or two, then taking a turn 
at the real estate business. But in- 
evitably he returned to _ sailing, 
toward the war’s end, and with a 
small group of Sault associates pur- 
chased his first ship, a wooden lum- 
ber hooker. When this vessel had 
gone through a year or two of suc- 
cessful operation the minority stock- 
holders were bought out and J. O. 
McKellar became Capt. Misener’s 
partner. They purchased a newer 
and more modern ship named the 
Simon Langell. This was one of the 
finest wooden ships built for the lum- 
ber business on the Great Lakes. 
About 1924, they sold the Simon Lan- 
gell and bought their first steel 
steamer, the Claremont. This boat, 
which had been built for the canal 
trade on the Great Lakes, was sold 
during World War I to France. It 
was torpedoed and sunk in the Eng- 
lish Channel, but was salvaged in 
the early twenties. 

In 1927 Capt. Misener was offered 
two canal-sized steamers being built 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and these were 
purchased and delivered to him in the 
summer and fall of 1928. In the fall 
of 1928 the partners purchased four 
more of these canallers then being 
built in England. During that win- 
ter, they went to England and 
launched two of them, and all four 
were delivered early in 1929. This 
was the nucleus of the present fleet. 
In 1932 they purchased six more 
canallers and in 1934 acquired and 
reorganized the Mathews Steamship 
Co., which operated 15 vessels, in- 
cluding some of the finest upper lake 
carriers then in existence. 

Capt. Scott Misener’s brother, 
Capt. Clayton E. Misener, is now 
skipper of the Steamer Royalton, 
flagship of the fleet that sails under 
the ensign of the Sarnia Steamship 
Lines. Capt. Scott Misener’s son 
Ralph is in charge of the: company’s 
business at Winnipeg. His son John, 
now attending Queen’s University 
after serving four and one half years 
with the Canadian Navy, wears a 
D.S.C. His youngest son, E. Paul 
Misener, was killed on a training 
flight in October, 1942, about three 
weeks after he had graduated as a 
pilot in the R.C.A.F. 


@ Time to Tie Up.—Capt. “Clayt” 
Misener deserves a chapter all by 
himself, but he has written a book 
length account of his experiences and 
observations in and of the occult 
world (doesn’t that rather blow you 
down as something developing out of 
a veteran sea captain who’s not at 
all metaphysical in handling such an 
extremely material entity as a ship?) 





Down the Hatch Pours the Golden Grain 








—And the Bucket Leg Scoops It Up 
Again at Destination 


and he can be depended upon to tell 
his own extremely interesting story. 
He is a salty raconteur and knows 
the lore of the lakes. His quality as 
a veteran master mariner needs no 
further emphasis than lies in the 
statement that he is the company’s 
fleet captain. 

Capt. Clayt’s recollections encom- 
pass much of the maritime history 
of the lakes. Stand with him as he 
cons his charts or as he forms the 
center of remember-when sessions in 
the cook’s galley, where there’s al- 
ways something hot to drink and a 
gallant array of snacks for the men 
who come off a cold night watch, and 
you'll hear of the perils of the lake- 
faring life—of ships long sunk and 
of hazards narrowly escaped. For 
the lakes have many moods, not all 
of them benign, during the seven 
months or so of a navigating year 
that begins as soon as a ship can 
push through the ice at Whitefish 
Point and ends when insurance pro- 
tection ceases or becomes prohibitive- 
ly high because another winter of 
ice and storm has settled down. It’s 
close to Christmas, sometimes, when 
the last battered hull is laid up. For 
some of the crew the season is over 
then, but for others of the engineer’s 
watches there’s still a month of over- 
hauling machinery and putting the 
ship in trim for winter lay-up. For 
these men Christmas isn’t a home 
fireside affair—they celebrate as best 
they can—but sumptuously, so far as 
dinner is concerned—aboard ship. 

[Oh, for a life on the foaming 
wave, a home on the bounding deep 
‘ . (Be ready to heave her down, 
now) . . . Many a man I’ve tried to 
save from falling fast asleep . . . 
Let go aft. Will she hold, 


Eddy? Better shift your line back 
one .. . Heave her! . . Steady 
there! . . . Steady she is, sir.] 
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ARNOLD 


pedllcs. 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


+ 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Mina. Minneapolis 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Roy Lichlyter 


SOUTHERN ALLY — Roy Lichlyter 
of Standard Brands, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala., is the new president of 
the Southern Bakers Allied Associa- 
tion. Mr. Lichlyter, former vice presi- 
dent of the organization, was ele- 
vated to the office of presidency at 
a meeting held in connection with 
the recent convention of the South- 
ern Bakers Association at Edgewater 
Park, Miss. 


Carl A. Rapp 


MIDWEST PRESIDENT—This is the 
newly elected president of the Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club, Carl A. 
Rapp of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Rapp, 
formerly first vice president of the 
club, was advanced to the presidency 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors Sept. 16, when Bryce B. Smith 
of the General Baking Co. resigned. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





L. A. Williamson, for 20 years as- 
sociated with the baking industry, 
has been appointed director of sales 
with headquarters in Chicago, IIl., 
for the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., according to an 
announcement by E. F. Carlson, gen- 
eral sales manager. 


E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district 
manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., is duck hunting at his lodge at 
Conneaut, Pa. 

a 


Thomas Chester Sackett, 57, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., died Oct. 15. Mr. Sackett 
was salesman for the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mills Co., and had 
formerly lived in St. Paul, Minn., un+ 
til coming to Oklahoma a year ago. 


King P. Aitkin, president of the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, visited in 
Kansas City recently. 

e 

Raymond Kroutil, vice president of 
the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., 
is on a trade trip through Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

e 


J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., and 
George Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, re- 
tired mill executive, have been elect- 
ed directors of the Oklahoma Sym- 
phony Society for the 1946-47 sea- 
son. 


Thomas S. Holland, branch man- 
ager of the Richmond, Va., bulk di- 
vision office, and S. O. Powell, south- 
eastern bulk products sales division 
manager with headquarters at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., attended a conference 
at the regional office of Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., in Atlanta, of which J. 
R. Henderson is manager. 


Among the pheasant hunters in 
South Dakota were Lew A. Hanna, 
Springfield, Mo., representative of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, William Toellnor, bakery owner 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Emil Kop- 
pelmann of the Lohman (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Corp., who bagged their birds in 
the vicinity of Wagner, S. D. 


F. C. Buzzle, products control ex- 
ecutive with the central division of 
General Mills, Inc., at Chicago, has 
realized the top ambition of every 
golfer: a hole in one. This occurred 
on 12th hole of 165 yards at the 





Testimonial Dinner 


* . 


Portland, Oregon.—A. M. (“Sandy’’) 
Scott, who retired in June as west 
coast export manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., here, was honored by a 
testimonial dinner Oct. 15 at the 
Portland Golf Club. Fifty members 
of the grain and milling trades of 
the Pacific Northwest attended the 
dinner, sponsored by the Portland 
Grain Exchange. Toastmaster was 
E. H. Leonard, president of Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. of Walla Walla, 
Wash. Informal talks were given 
by A. M. Chrystall, vice president and 
manager of Crown Mills, Portland; 
L. W. Harris, vice president, Ames, 
Harris, Neville Co; Preston W. Smith, 
vice president, Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
and Carl Schenker, Mr. Scott’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Scott was presented 
with a pen and pencil set. 





Evanston (Ill.) Country Club. G. G. 
Van Patten of Hoffman-La Roche, 
Inc., was a member of Mr. Buzzelle’s 
foursome. 

* 


A visitor on the floor of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade Oct. 26. was 
Claude Nicholson, manager of the 
grain department of the Enid, Okla., 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Among recent visitors to the Chi- 
cago. office of the Millers National 
Federation were Charles R. McClave, 
president and general manager Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
and George H. Work of the Colorado 
Milling and Elevator Co.., Denver. 


Prominent in the Hereford exhib- 
its at the recent American Royal 
Livestock Show in Kansas City were 
the entries of the CK Ranch, Brook- 
ville, Kansas, owned by John J. 
Vanier, president of the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. Mr. Vanier’s 
CK Cruiser D 34th, a senior yearling 
bull, took third place in his class at 
the show. The animal previously 
took championship ribbons at the 
Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska state 
fairs. 

* 


Carl J. Lommel, Cincinnati man- 
ager for Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
recently spent a few days at the 
mills’ St. Louis headquarters. 

€ 

C. T. Vandenover, vice president, 
Atkinson Milling Co. and Walter 
Thune, credit manager for the Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., were two recent 
Minneapolis visitors to the New York 
market. 

* 


W. T. Macauley, secretary and di- 
rector of the Hutchinsun (Kansas) 
Board of Trade, is in a hospital for a 
check-up. 

e 


Ralph Summers, president of the 
Security Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is spending a fortnight at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Fred N. Burrall, general sales su- 
pervisor for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, upon re- 
turning from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the bakers convention, and 
was in bed for a week with influenza. 

* 

Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, is 
making good use of his private plane. 
Accompanied by Orville Keeler, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general man- 
ager flew to Hutchinson one day re- 
cently. 

e 


Frank L. Muhlholland, prominent 
attorney and former counsel for the 
Ohio Bakers Association, and Frank 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, were featured speakers at 
a meeting of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Association at Toledo 
Oct. 21. Charles D. Hatherly of 
Balduf Bakeries, is club president. 


* 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, president and 
manager of the Moundridge (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was in Kansas City Oct. 
26 on a business trip. 

* 

The Syracuse Bakers Association 
and the Central New York Produc- 
tion Mens Club have indorsed the 
candidacy of County Clerk R. Wal- 
ter Riehlman, Republican nominee 
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for Congress. Mr. Riehlman operates 
a bakery in Tully, N. Y., according 
to Arthur J. Quinn, president of the 
Syracuse Bakers Association. 


* 
William Dolan of the Kelly -Erick- 
son Co., Omaha, was a recent v’s- 
itor to Kansas City. 


* 

A. E. Mallon, vice president and 
treasurer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, is scheduled to preside at 
the final general session of the na- 
tional foreign trade convention, to 
be held in New York, Nov. 13. 


@ 

Victor Hinojosa, president of the 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
City, was married in Toronto, Ont., 
Oct. 25 to Miss Dora Granville of 
Toronto. On Nov. 25 the vows will 
be repeated in Mexico City, Mexico. 

& 

James M. Quilty, who has been 
handling feed grains for the Hallet 
& Carey Co., Minneapolis, is taking 
an extended leave of absence and 
is leaving this week for Miami, Fla., 
where he has a home. He will spend 
the winter there. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILEY T. HAWKINS RESIGNS 


Kansas City, Mo.—In the current 
issue of “The News,” issued weekly 
by the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, Fred F. Burns, 
president of the company, announces 
the resignation of Wiley T. Hawkins, 
chief of the Consolidated’s sales or- 
ganization since 1917, with “time 
out” to gain a college education. 
“Mr. Hawkins,” says Mr. Burns in 
the announcement, “indicates that he 
has no present business plans, but is 
just doggone tired of the milling busi- 
ness, as are lots of other folks what 
with all the complications imposed 
by government regulations.” Henry 
L. Sumpter, also associated with the 
Consolidated company since 1917, 
sharing sales duties with Mr. Haw- 
kins will take over the latter’s duties 
on the flour side and Gilbert Thomp- 
kins will assume charge of carlot 
millfeed sales. 











DECEPTIVE — The ultra-conse:va- 
tive appearance of the polka-dot tie 
above is deceptive. E. E. Kelley, Jr» 
who is not only general manager for 
Quality Bakers of America at Lxike- 
land, Fla., but is also a governor of 
the American Bakers Association, 


_ pointedly illustrated his remarks 45 


chairman of a production and em 
ployees’ session by pulling forth his 
conservative blue tie to reveal a scar- 
let tip, during the annual bakers 
meeting at Chicago, Oct. 13-16. 
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NEIGHBORLY POLICY: 
FLOUR BY AIR 


Miami, Fla.—A cargo of 2,500 Ibs 
of flour was air-expressed from here 
to Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, Oct. 25, in response to a radio 
request by hotel owners of the island 
republic who were faced with a bread 
shortage because of economic disrup- 
tions caused by the recent earth- 
quakes and tidal waves. A_ four 
engined Pan American Airways clip- 
per ship flew the cargo on its reg- 
ularly scheduled run from Miami — 
five hours. 





COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
BY CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, Ill.—The following stand- 
ing committees have been appointed 
by President R. E. Bemmels and 
directors of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors for the ensuing 
year: 

Auditing: L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Ine., chairman; H. Brainerd, 
Brainerd & Burgess, Inc; O. F. Grein- 
er, Meyer & Greiner. 

Conference: E. S. Wagner, E. S. 
Wagner & Co., chairman; F. E. 
Church, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
and H. J. Korzeniewski, H. J. Kor- 
zeniewski & Co. 

Membership: W. T. Wilson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., chairman; D. C. 
Cregier, Hobart J. Thurber Co., and 
C. A. Traeber, Arnold & Traeger. 

Nominating: Walter Coleman, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., chairman; A. 
Dombrowski, Chicago Flour Co., and 
Milton Reese, Nelson K. Reese’s 
Sons Co. 

Program: George A. Shields, New 
Century Co., chairman; N. G. An- 
derson, Bay State Milling Co; W. R. 
Moore, Standard Milling Co; F. T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., and 
D. M. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


T. G. STEPHENSON HEADS 
MILLFEED COMMITTEE 


Kansas City, Mo.—T. G. Stephen- 
son of the Checkerboard Elevator 
Co., was appointed chairman of the 
millfeed committee of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at a meeting of 
the board of directors, Oct. 23. Mr. 
Stephenson replaces F. J. Farnen of 
the Frank Farnen Co. 

At the same time, Jerry Parks of 
the J. P. Parks Co. was made a new 
member of the committee to succeed 
J. T. Sexton of the J. T. Sexton Co. 
C. B. Dreyer of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co. was appointed a member of 
the millfeed cash market reports 
committee in place of L. E. Selders, 
Spear Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


McGAVIN OFFICES MOVED 


Vancouver, B. C.—Head offices of 
McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., operating a 
Chain of plants in western Canada, 
have been moved to this city from 
Edmonton, Alta. An _ ultra-modern 
head office building has been com- 
pleted and the company’s operations 
in Victoria, Edmonton, Calgary, 
Nanaimo, Lethbridge, Saskatoon and 
Brandon will be directed from here. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

ILLINOIS MEETINGS SLATED 

Chicago, Ill—Thelma Dallas, sec- 
retary, Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
has announced that regional associa- 
tion meetings have been scheduled 
a8 follows: Bloomington, Nov. 5, 
Walter Kurth, chairman; La Salle, 
Nov. 7, M. B. McClelland, chairman; 
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Jacksonville, Nov. 12, J. N. Conover, 
chairman; Dixon, Nov. 14, L. E. Cas- 
ter, chairman; Centralia, Nov. 20, 
Jack Lewis, chairman; Mattoon, Nov. 
21, R. D. Bills, chairman. 

Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at these meetings are bread 
racks and equipment policy, the na- 
tional public relations program, and 
the outlook on ingredients and sup- 
plies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIES MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry held their regular 
monthly meeting here Oct. 25. L. T. 
Blom, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., presided. 

James Long, secretary of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota, told 
the group that state bakers were 
planning to retain features of the re- 
cently revoked War Food Order 1 in 
the interest of economical operation. 

Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., 
urged the members to support the 
national organization of Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry by taking out 
individual memberships. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEO J. KNAPP ELECTED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


Chicago, Ill—Leo P. Knapp, vice 
president of the Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago, was elected president 
of the Chicago Feed Club at its an- 
nual meeting on Oct. 18 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel. He will succeed J. G. 
Nellis, Nellis Feed Co. 

Lee Hammett, Western Advertis- 
ing Agency, who has served as secre- 
tary this year, was elected vice pres- 
ident; Walter J. Johnson, Chase Bag 
Co., was named secretary, and J. R. 
Clements, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 
elected treasurer. 

John Mecking, Atkin & Durbrow 
Corp., and George Oelschlegel, Vital- 
ity Mills, Inc., were elected directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUNSHINE BISCUIT INCOME 


New York, N. Y.—Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., and subsidiaries (formerly 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.) show net in- 
come $1,286,713 for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, compared with $648,- 
436 in the like quarter of 1945, and 
for the nine months this year, $4,- 
023,529, after taxes and charges, 
comparable with $1,808,404 in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST BAKERS PLAN 
FIRST SOCIAL AFFAIR 


Kansas City, Mo.—An Armistice 
Day dinner dance is next on the 
Midwest Bakers-Allied Club calendar. 
This party is the first social event 
of the recently organized club. The 
affair, which will be held at the Ad- 
vertising and Sales Executives Club 
in Kansas City on Nov. 11, will start 
off with a pheasant dinner to be 
served at 7 p.m. Following the din- 
ner, Carleton Coon and his orchestra 
will play for dancing. In addition, 
numerous games and entertainment 
will be provided for club members 
and their wives and friends. 


























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY EARNINGS DROP 

New York, N. Y.—Estimated net 
profit for General Baking. Co. for the 
39-week period ended Sept. 28, after 
estimated federal income taxes of 
$1,585,250, amount to $2,252,675, 
George L. Morrison, president, has 
announced. This compares with $1,- 
320,721 in the corresponding 1945 
period. 
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DAN CUPID’S HEADQUARTERS—The management of The North- 
western Miller expressed the suspicion a few days ago that Dan Cupid 
has been devoting entirely too much attention to this journal’s editorial 


staff of late. 


Last year Lorraine Bracken and Milton B. Kihlstrum, 


both members of the editorial staff, were married after an office romance. 
Next on the list to announce their engagement were James G. Pattridge, 
son of the president of the Miller Publishing Co., who returned from the 
service to rejoin the company, and Louise Smith, who was employed to 
succeed Mrs. Kihlstrum on the editorial staff. Their marriage will take 
place Nov. 2. Mr. Pattridge and his bride-to-be are shown in the picture 
at the left. Mildred Anderson, the young lady in the picture at the right, 
is the switchboard operator at the home office in Minneapolis. She is 
shown with her groom-to-be, Robert Morris, who is in business with his 
father, Eugene Morris, a feed broker of Minneapolis. 

A third strictly editorial office wedding also will take place soon 
when Laurie Cavanaugh, bakery editor of The Northwestern Miller, and 
Joyce Johnson, who, until last summer, was the editorial department 
librarian, will be married. The Johnson-Cavanaugh romance, like the 
Bracken-Kihlstrum, and Pattridge-Smith romances, started in the edi- 
torial offices of The Northwestern Miller. 

The company’s management now observes, with some satisfaction, 
that there are no longer any eligible bachelors in its employ. The pictures 
were taken in the journal’s clubroom during an office party. 





BAKERS VIE FOR HONORS 
IN.QUIZ OF TWO CITIES 


Chicago, Il.—The “Quiz of the Two 
Cities,” well-known radio program on 
the Mutual Broadcasting Co. system 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 20, fea- 
tured contestants composed of mem- 
bers of the baking industry. A con- 
test between teams in Chicago and 
New York, the program scored a tie 
between the two cities up to Oct. 20. 
The Doughnut Corp. of America 
made arrangements for the two 
teams, but unfortunately three baker 
members of the New York team were 
prevented from appearing in the last 
minute. Appearance of bakers on 
the program was deemed appropriate 
because of National Donut Month. 

The Chicago team was composed 
of C. J. Burny, Burny Bros., Inc; 
M. M. Jackson, Vienna Model Bakery, 
Inc; Robert Lund, Schulze Baking 
Co., and Otto Hollebeck, Case-Moody 
Pie Corp. 

The members of the New York 
team were E. C. Balcke, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc; Eugene Kramon, Mayflow- 
er Doughnut Corp; Herbert Rolfe, re- 
tail division, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, and E. Falasca, editor of 
the Doughnut corporation’s house or- 
gans. The two teams were tied up 
to the last question, when New York 
went ahead and won the contest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. T. FRASER, VETERAN 
CHAMBER OFFICIAL, DIES 
Minneapolis, Minn. — William T. 

Fraser, 85, the oldest member of the 


Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
died Oct. 21. He had been a mem- 





ber of the chamber since 1883, serv- 
ing from time to time on its board 
of directors and various committees. 
He organized and was the first presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Association and, at time of his 
retirement three years ago, was 
president of the Cereal Grading Co. 
Born on Nova Scotia, Mr. Fraser had 
been a resident of Minneapolis since 
1881. A son and three daughters 
survive him. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VISITS MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Walter Ous- 
dahl, flour and feed broker of Read- 
ing, Pa., was calling on old friends 
and his trade connections in Minne- 
apolis recently. 


DEATHS 


Alfonse Malusky of Bismarck, N. 
D., field representative of the Farm- 
ers’ Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., was killed Oct. 
26, when his automobile crashed into 
a parked truck near Mandan. 











George W. Bohm of Rockville, Ind., 
senior partner in Bohm Bros., flour 
milling and grain firm and a busi- 
nessman for more than 40 years. He 
was accorded a Masonic burial Oct. 
20 at Rockville. 


S. C. Banister, father of Jack W. 
Banister, divisional sales manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died Oct. 25 in Kan- 
sas City. 
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Sir John Orr Re-states FAO Plan 


for World Control of Foodstuff 


Washington, D. C.—Addressing the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
preparatory commission at the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
here this week, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
FAO director-general, reiterated the 
proposals which aroused so much 
concern in grain and food processing 
circles after the annual meeting of 
FAO at Copenhagen last month. 

Predicting death to our .civiliza- 
tion unless we accept the forward- 
looking proposals designed to bring 
out a maximum production of world 
food supplies and their efficient dis- 
tribution, Sir John said the unani- 
mously endorsed objectives of the 
FAO Copenhagen session were for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Developing and organizing 
production, distribution and utiliza- 
tion of the basic foods to provide 
diets on a health standard for the 
peoples of all countries; 

(b) Stabilizing agricultural prices 
at levels fair to producers and con- 
sumers alike. 


Two-Fold Purpose 


“The proposals have a_ two-fold 
purpose,” said Sir John. “One is 
to stabilize prices of major agri- 
cultural products within a compara- 
tively narrow range and at levels 
that will encourage both efficient 
production and widespread consump- 
tion. This involved building up re- 
serve stocks as an insurance against 
periods of low production and a 
buffer against extreme price fluctu- 
ations. 

“The other purpose is to promote 
widespread, rapid economic develop- 
ment in undeveloped countries. This 
would be designed to increase pro- 
ductivity and purchasing power, pro- 
vide expanding markets for agricul- 
ture and industry, and raise stand- 
ards of living and levels of nutri- 
tion of the people.” 

“These aims are not separate. They 
are two aspects of a single aim—a 
healthy, vigorous, world-wide eco- 
nomic expansion. Such an expan- 
sion I not only regard as essential 
to the well being of vast numbers of 
human beings; it is essential like- 
wise to the very survival of this 
scientific and technological civiliza- 
tion, and to the attainment of any 
lasting peace. Our civilization, with 
its enormous capacity, much of it 
still unused, for production and for 
high attainment by the masses of 
mankind, cannot by its very nature 
stand still or go backward. If we 
fail to go forward, the penalty will 
be the death of our civilization. 


Economic Expansion 


“So the two-fold aim of the FAO 
proposals is part of a pattern of 
economic expansion. It begins at 
the bottom, with the primary pro- 
ducers who make up two thirds of 
the world’s people, and with the 
great masses of consumers whose 
ability to buy is today scarcely a 
fleabite compared with what it could 
be in the world economy. The pro- 
posals are designed to draw out full 
production of the primary essentials 
of life and to build up the purchas- 
ing power that will enable people to 
get these essentials. These I believe 
are the basic requirements of eco- 
nomic expansion. 

“When I say this, I do not mean 
to imply that I am wedded to any 
particular formula for attaining the 


FAO objectives. I believe the food 
board proposals represent the con- 
sensus of much able thinking and 
costly experience—the bitter experi- 
ence of the inter-war period in par- 
ticular—but they are purposely broad 
and lacking in precision. It is the 
job of this commission to clothe the 
bare bones of these proposals with 
living flesh. Or you may work out 
something different and far better. 

“Some people fear that an organ- 
ization with power to set price lim- 
its for certain agricultural com- 
modities in international trade might 
actually throttle consumption by set- 
ting the limits too high. Others 
fear that it might discourage pro- 
duction by setting them too low. This 
very interplay of opposite forces in 
a truly representative international 
board seems to me the best guaran- 
tee that the price determinations 
might be just about right—high 
enough to make it possible to pro- 
duce profitably; low enough so that 
the products could be disposed of.” 

“I have also. heard the fear ex- 
pressed that such an organization 
would be a vast bureaucracy, inter- 
fering with business on a world scale 
instead of a national scale. This is 
the exact opposite of my concept of 
the proposals. No one dislikes bu- 
reaucracy, in the sense of stupid in- 
terference meant by this criticism, 
more than I do. The purpose of our 
proposals is to facilitate, not ham- 
per, trade. World trade would go 
on through the normal channels, but 
it would be increased in volume. The 
board would go into action only when 
there was a threat of the kind of 
violent price fluctuation that harms 
everybody except a few speculators. 
The price stabilizing operations would 
be intended primarily as a safeguard 
or insurance against the kind of 
crash that occurred in 1929, with 
results we all remember only too 
well. i 


“I want to emphasize, too, that 
the price-stabilizing and surplus-re- 
moval operations should not be 
thought of as something separate 
from the function of promoting eco- 
nomic expansion. In the old frame- 
work of limited or contracting mar- 
kets and artificial scarcity which 
characterized the inter-war period, 
such operations would have all the 
dangers that the most confirmed 
skeptics fear. As part of a broad 
program of economic expansion, they 
are quite different. In that frame- 
work they mean greater opportuni- 
ties, not greater restrictions, for nor- 
mal business.” 


The U. S. Delegation 


Simultaneously with the opening 
of the preparatory commission ses- 
sion, whose purpose is to build the 
preliminary program to implement 
the larger FAO program, President 
Truman announced the following 
membership in the United States 
delegation to the preparatory com- 
mission: 

Delegate: N. E. Dodd, under sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

Alternate delegates: Willard L. 
Thorp, deputy to the assistant sec- 
retary for economic affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; L. A. Wheeler, di- 
rector, Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Advisors: Dr. H. B. Boyd, director, 
Office of Price, Department of Agri- 
culture; Edward G. Gale, associate 
chief, International Resources Divi- 
sion, Department of State; Joseph 
D. Coppock, economic advisor, Of- 
fice of International Trade Policy, 
Department of State; Carl N. Gib- 
boney, commodity arrangements pol- 
icy adviser, commercial policy staff, 
Department of Commerce; James G. 
Maddox, special assistant to the 
chief, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture; 
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BEMIS EMPLOYEE HONORED — Marcus Dahl, an employee of the 
Minneapolis plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was presented with a 
watch in honor of his 50 years of service with the company at the annual 
dinner of the Bemis 20-Year Club. Shown in the picture above is Daniel 
Belcher, vice president of the company, presenting the watch to Mr. Dahl 
as four other members of the 50-Year Club witness the presentation. 
There are 75 members of the 20-Year Club of whom six are women. 
(Minneapolis Morning Tribune photograph). 
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Leroy D. Stinebower, special. assist- 
ant to the under secretary for eco- 
nomics, Department of State; Miss 
Faith W. Williams, director, staff 
of foreign labor conditions, Depart- 
ment of Labor; Dr. Oscar Zaglite, 
principal economist, Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Duncan Wall, 
head of the division of foreign in- 
formation and statistics, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Trade Unrepresented 


In connection with the appointment 
of the United States delegation, grain 
and food processing trade circles 
note the absence of any representa- 
tive of domestic private trade or 
co-operatives. It is feared that the 
delegation may fall into an ideal- 
istic international trap which would 
bring the grain and allied industries 
under price floors and ceilings which 
would have the effect of restoring the 
wartime OPA on a world basis. 

To the grain and commodity ex- 
changes this international program 
carries a very slightly concealed 
threat to their future operations, and 
if effectuated is seen as a death blow 
to the exchanges as an adjunct to 
the marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. 

At this time the importance of 
futures markets is highlighted by 
the conditions in the soybean mar- 
ket where processors are unable to 
hedge current purchases and are 
therefore compelled to base prices 
for feeds to cattle and dairy inter- 
ests on the current high quotations 
for soybeans. Were commodity ex- 
change futures facilities available to 
processors they would be able to 
hedge their present commitments 
and price their end products out over 
a probably average lower price {for 
beans. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
PURCHASED BY J. J. VANIER 


Kansas City, Mo.—Capital stock of 
the Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, 
Neb., has been purchased by John 
J. Vanier, Salina, Kansas. The Ne- 
braska company operates a mill of 
1,000 sacks daily capacity and has 
storage capacity for 50,000 bus of 
grain. Also included in the firm’s 
properties are a warehouse and pow- 
er rights at Beatrice, Neb., where the 
company formerly operated a mill 
that burned in 1938. 

W. B. Kenagy, general manager of 
the mill and for the Black Bros. com- 
pany, will continue in that capacity 
and the firm name will remain un- 
changed. 

Mr. Vanier’s other milling prop- 
erties consist of the Western Star 
Mill Co. and Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Gooch Milling & Fle- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb., and Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, as well 
as the Salina (Kansas) Terminal Ele- 
vator Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOAT SITUATION SHOWS 
SOME SIGNS OF EASING 


Duluth, Minn.—The boat situation 
has developed signs of easiness fol- 
lowing several weeks of strength, 
according to report of vessel agents. 

From top rate of 7c paid boat 
owners to carry wheat from Duluth- 
Superior to Buffalo, the rate has 
dropped off to 6%c bu. No reports 
have come out regarding loading 
grain in boat bottoms to be held in 
winter storage at Buffalo, or other 
eastern ports in ready position for 
unloading as wanted. 
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Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 

















HE’S LOST HIS 
SUMMER TAN? 


“The great Breadmaker”’ is 
all WHITE again. 





For better baking, better try 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL « Short Patent 
DULUTH RELIABLE - Std. Patent 
PURE GOLD « High Gluten 
RED INDIAN e First Clear 


Carefully milled from the finest 
high protein spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan | Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
=> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 

















“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 

















¥ L @) U Ke er 


be Range 
spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





90 


YEARS 
(1856-1946) 





This Ninetieth Anniversary 


of the building of the first 
“EAGLE MILL” finds the 
return of DANIEL WEBSTER 
and Gotp Coin brands and 
quality welcomed by dis- 
criminating bakers  every- 
where. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


———— 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Attia. 
(NIAGARA) 
DusT COLLECTORS > 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


———— 















The Hallmark * 
of Quality 


PERCY KENT S 
BAG COMPANY ,.° 


eoncccccegccooocos ° 









RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: No heavy volume of busi- 
ness has followed the removal of price 
ceilings on flour. Bakers, generally well 
covered, seemed to prefer caution in mak- 
ing new commitments and there is no 
real pressure to sell on the part of mill- 
ers, who have substantial unfilled orders 
on their books and who hesitate to book 
anything for which the wheat is not in 
hand. Contrary to expectations, the total 
volume of sales was unimpressive and 
made up of small lots to widely scattered 
territory. 

Removal of ceilings, however, did re- 
sult in booking considerable trade which 
had been carried ‘‘on the cuff’? during the 
recent weeks, when the ceiling squeeze 
resulted in an accumulation of shipments 
which had been made to be priced at a 
later date. Such bookings, combined with 


a fairly large business in PMA and pri- 
vate export flour, boosted average sales 
of southwestern mills to 108% of ca- 


pacity last week, compared with 40% in 
the preceding period and 15% a year ago. 
Almost half of this total was export flour. 

Mills did a steady business with PMA, 
partly to avoid running too far beyond the 
85% domestic quota and partly because 
this business at the time was more re- 
munerative than bakery sales. In addition, 
much flour was sold to Latin American 
markets, subject to the sellers’ ability to 
obtain licenses and the reopening of ports. 
Expectation of an early settlement of the 
maritime strike and a hope that the indi- 
vidual export license system would be 
abandoned both contributed to millers’ will- 
ingness to sell Latin American trade with- 
out licenses in hand. Most of this busi- 
ness was for 90-day shipment and brought 
prices 5c to 20c higher than the former 
ceiling levels. 

Most Latin American markets would 
have taken substantially more flour than 
mills were willing to sell, and should the 
present license system be dropped heavy 
export business would follow. 

Hope for better clear prices continued 
to rest on resumption of export shipments. 
Domestic trade was slow and prices were 
weak, particularly on high ash clears. Some 
clears were sold for export during the 
week and some disposed of in_ stuffed 
straights, but quality requirements in Latin 
America are comparatively high now. Clears 
of high ash content have sunk almost to 
the level of shorts, but feed outlets are 
restricted by WFO 144 for anything that 
qualifies as flour fit for human consump- 
tion. Fancy clear of high protein is scarce 
and fairly firm, while low protein first 
clears firmed a little on expectation of 
port strike termination. 

Boxcar shortages continue to dominate 
the production picture and probably a ma- 
jority of all mills in the Southwest lost 
running time last week for this reason. 
One effect of termination of the _ port 
strike will be a bigger demand for cars 
which no doubt will tighten the situation 
further for a time, despite the release of 
many cars now stranded at waterfronts. 

Kansas City mills last week lost four 
points more in rate of activity, falling from 


93 to 89%, compared with 92% a year 
ago. Interior mills also averaged lower 
in output. 

Prices increased 30@40c when ceilings 
were removed and the full effect of re- 


cent wheat price advances could be re- 
flected in quotations, 

Quotations Oct. 26, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $5.20 
@5.30, straights $5.05@5.10; established 
brands family flours $5.60@5.75, family pat- 
ents $5.40@5.45; high protein first clear 
$4.20@4.30, second $3.50@3.70; low pro- 
tein $3.90@3.95, second $3.25@3.35, soft 
wheat bakery straights $5.05@5.10, patents 
$5.25@5.35. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 15 fair, none quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 27 
to 100% and averaged 45%, compared with 
72% the previous week and 35% a year 
ago. Bakers took 60% of bookings and 
the family trade 40%. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 100% and averaged 85%, com- 
pared with 92% the previous week and 
90% a year ago. Prices advanced and 
closed 20 to 50c higher. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points, Oct. 26: family 
short patent, carlots $5.55@5.85; standard, 
earlots $5.35@5.65; family short patent, 
truck lots $5.88@6.18; standard, truck lots 
$5.68@5.98; bakers, carlots, unenriched $5.40 
@5.50; standard grade, carlots $5.30@5.40; 
straight grade $5.20@5.30; bakery, in trucks, 
patent $5.73@5.83; standard $5.63@5.75; 
straight $5.53@5.63. 

Wichita: Mills operated from four to six 
days last week for an over-all average of 
five days. Although directions were heavy, 
production was reduced under that of the 
preceding week because of the boxcar short- 
age, which has become more severe. Mod- 
erate sales have been confined to family 
flour and sales have continued moderate 
after price controls were removed. Only 


one mill has reported a substantial in- 
crease in sales. The bag situation re- 
mains critical. Stocks of cotton have 


reached an all time low and jutes are in 


short supply. Quotations, basis 
City, Oct. 24, 100-lb cottons: famil 
$5.75, short patent bakers $5.10. 


Kansas 
y flour 


Hutchinson: A considerable buying flurry 
developed with the passing of price con- 


trol, but business has not 
volume anticipated. Still a handi 
mills is the domestic trade lim 


reached the 


cap to 
itation. 


Many large users have contracted for needs 
up to the first of the year and are con- 
tent to watch for a while before committing 


themselves further. Continuance 


of the 


maritime strike with resultant bottling of 


export shipments 


due to have gone out 


during the past 60 days is providing no 


small headache. 


The car shortage adds 


further to the warehouse burden, slowing 


shipments to the domestic trade. 


Salina: Demand for flour continues good 


with the removal of flour 
mitting sales to the bakery trade. 


ceilings per- 


Ship- 


ping directions are arriving in good volume. 
Texas: Aside from allotment of the No- 


vember quota, 
sales of consequence. 
at full attainable capacity, but the 


there have been no new 
Operations continue 


output 


falls far short of the demand from the 


trade, 


Clears continue to accumulate as 


domestic sales are only a dribble and ex- 


port outlet 
time strike, 
are in hand. 
up about 25c 
about 50c on bakers. 
100’s, enriched: 


is still barred by the 
even where export 


family flour, 


mari- 


licenses 
Prices since decontrol are 
sack on family flour and 
Quotations Oct. 26, 
extra high 


patent $5.86@6.06, high patent $5.66@5.86; 


standard bakers $5.40@5.65; 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: With flour price 


clears, 
inal $4.60@4.90 bulk, delivered TCP 


nom- 


controls 


removed, No. 1 dark northern wheat shot 


up to $2.19@2.20 bu, but reacted 
closed the week at $2.14@2.15, or 6c 


5e and 
higher 


than the preceding week. Flour prices were 


advanced 25@37c sack, the spread 


repre- 


senting just about the cost of enrichment, 


and later dropped 10c. 


Millers had an- 


ticipated heavy general buying as soon as 
controls were lifted, and while rather lib- 
eral bookings were reported one day they 


tapered off 


quiry has been light. 


sharply and since then in- 
Bakers’ generally 


have their needs covered anywhere from 


60 to 120 days, 
and see what happens. 


so are inclined to wait 
They feel 


that 


when those who are short have filled their 


requirements, the market will settl 
more stable basis and trading 
done with safety. 


e toa 


can be 


Spring wheat high gluten flour, shipment 
from Buffalo, is bringing around $6@6.05, 
New York, with the Minneapolis price 40c 


over standard patent. 


Inquiry for 


first 


clear is heavy, with supply light and price 
steady at about 20c under standard pat- 
ent. Some interior mills, having reached 


their 85% 


quota for the month on do- 


mestic business, have been forced to close. 
Others are operating at as near capacity 


as possible, having plenty of 


shipping 


directions, and their chief cause for worry 
is the ever-threatening boxcar supply. 


All export mills 
of orders on their books, shipments 


have a big backlog 


having 


been held up by the maritime strike and 


difficulty in getting export 


licenses. In 


fact, some say they are still waiting for 


licenses on flour sold as far back 
January. 

New bookings by spring 
last week aggregated about 85% 
pacity, compared with 51% a week 
and 23% a year ago. 


wheat 


as last 


mills 
of ca- 
earlier, 


Quotations Oct. 26: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.30@5.35, short patent $5.40@5.45, 
high gluten $5.70@5.75, established brands 
of family ftour, enriched $6.04, first clear 
$5.10@5.20, second clear $4.40@4.50, whole 
wheat $5.30@5.35, all prices in sacks, 


Interior mills including Duluth: Mills re- 
ported making light flour sales to the do- 
mestic trade following elimination of the 
price ceiling. The advance in asking price 
limited transactions with buyers not yet 
adjusted to the higher price levels and 
hesitant. Mills advanced flour price about 
50c sack. They operated 24 hours per day 
getting out bookings for shipment. Cars 
were available for loading when wanted. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The decontrol announcement 
caused some excitement but no flurry of 
buying. Many mill agents have sold their 
quotas, and bakers have not been inclined 
to pay the higher prices for shipment into 
next year. Last week a fair amount of 
flour was booked, including a few round 
lots for 120 days, but the majority of bak- 
ers, who have their current needs pretty 
well covered, backed away from the new 
prices, which they considered a little too 
high. Bakers were also elated over the 
announcement about WFO 1 being revoked, 
but at the same time were concerned 
about what might happen in the event 
that some of the good features of this 
order are thrown aside. However, mem- 
bers of both industries are pleased that 
restrictions have been removed. The fam- 
ily flour business has slowed up. Most 
jobbers are pretty well covered, but mill 
prices were still at the old ceiling late 
last week. Deliveries continue good. 

Quotations Oct. 28: spring top patent 
$5.49@5.69; standard patent $5.39@5.60, first 
clear $5.04@5.59, family flour $5.89; hard 
winter short patent $5.20@5.47, 95% patent 
$5@5.37, first clear $4.26@5, soft winter 
short patent $5.80@6.10, standard patent 
$5@5.90, first clear $4.20@5.20. 

St. Louis: Mills report a falling off in flour 
demand. The trade, being booked up, is 
not reaching for more at this time, but 
is awaiting further developments. Book- 
ings made have been scattered with no 
large volume being recorded. Frequent 
inquiries for export have been received; 
however, nothing has been reported as sold. 
Jobbers report business slow. Bookings con- 
sist of current wants only. Mills are not 
making firm prices. Kansas mills raised 


prices 20@40c, spring wheat mills ad- 
vanced their price 60c. 
Central states mills report a slowing 


up on flour sales. Buyers with sufficient 
stock on hand are not interested in fur- 
ther contracts. Bookings made are for 
nearby wants. 

Quotations Oct. 26, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.21, 
straight $5.11, family enriched $5.14; soft 
winter cake flour $6.20, intermediate $5.27, 
straight $5.17; spring wheat short patent, 
bakery $5.30, straight $5.01. 

Toledo: Following removal of ceilings on 
flour, there does not appear to be any stam- 
pede of buying, although millers are selling 
and more normal trading has been re- 
sumed. All buyers of flour of every class 


are now given a chance to get and main-. 


tain normal supplies. Flour is up an av- 
erage of about 35c in price. 

Cleveland: Flour jobbers continue to be 
extremely busy, selling their flour holdings 
at the old prices, with small bakers tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity. .Jobbers 
of family flour are selling at the old prices 
and grocers are buying very freely. It is 
the opinion that fats may become more 
plentiful and this will accelerate the sale 
of both bakery and grocery flour. Jobbers 
are still several days behind in making 
deliveries. However, after the low price 
contracts are delivered, consensus is that 
all users of flour will buy very sparingly. 

Quotations Oct. 26: spring wheat hi glu- 
ten $6@6.10, short patent $5.70@5.80, stand- 
ard patent $5.60@5.70, first clear $5.40@ 
5.50; hard winter wheat short patent $5.40 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Mpls. Kans.City Sst.Louis Buffalo 
a SRE RRR EERE ETE $...@5.89 $...@6.04 $...@... $...@... $...@6.12 
Spring Mish GIUtOM§ .vesvrccses 5.49@5.69 5.70@5.75 er 2 -»-@5.30 -»-@6.05 
BPTING -StAMNGATG .cccveccssccives 5.39@5.60 5.30@5.35 coe be 6 ~+»@5.01 + -@5.65 
SPI TIO -GIOBE cictccvccces 5.04@5.59 5.10@5.20 ...@... 000 @ acu «+» @5.45 
Hard winter family ............ ee Oe Te 5.60@5.75 -+-@5.14 -+-@6.12 
Hard winter high gluten ...... eet oe a e oo 5S eats wr. ee ---@6.05 
Hard winter standard ......... Te eee -@... 5.20@5.30 -»-@5.21 «+» @5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... 4.26@5.00 -@... 4.20@4.30 Ce ae --@5.45 
Soft winter family ............ san wai 0 see a Ae es were «+» @6.25 
Soft winter short patent ...... 5.80@6.10 +-@... 5.25@5.35 ++» @6.20 -»-@5.55 
Soft winter straight ........... ooo @ une -@... 5.05@5.10 -@5.17 «+» @5.35 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.20@5.20 ve ee Pet ee one ¥ ee .-@5.20 
BPO. BOUT, WRG cccivccscsveces 6.78@6.80 7.65@7.75 oes eee -- @6.56 .-@6.65 
Se . eeee er cere ee 4.84@6.03 7.05@7.15 ...@... ++» @6.01 --@6.00 
Durum, GFARM, BUM occ cvcscise 5.19@5.29 5.30@5.35 ...@... ieee pe «++ @5.48 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
CUE: TOES  h.6.c cess cctcisies $...@6.37 $6.30@6.37 $...@6.77 $... Tre . a 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.20@6.29 5.92@6.00 ...@6.01 6.00@6.10 o@ «2. 
Spring standard ............... 5.65@5.85 5.82@5.89 @5.81 5.60@5.70 5.90@6.00 
Spring first clear ...........++. §.55@5.65 ...@... @6.01 5.40@5.50 6.05@6.15 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.45@5.55 5.55@5.65 ...@5.55 5.20@5.30 5.60@5.80 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.00@5.10 eT ee --@... 5.00@5.10 4.96@5.16 
Gott Winter SAMI 2. cccccccsecs er, eae ry UTS 0. ves -+-@... 5.90@6.47 
Soft winter short patent ...... ++-@... 5.45@5.50 --@5.69 are a bee 
Soft winter straight ........c. 5.50@5.60 ...@... --@5.59 5.30@5.40 re Ae 
Soft winter first clear ......... coe@® eee 006 @ ace --@5.49 5.00@5.10 4.96@5.16 
Wee. BORE, WMAUe sec eccctcvvdins 6.75@7.10 7.07@7.10 --@... 6.80@6.90 ...@.. 
Derum, GOR. BHI c.eccccccces 5.49@5.59 vod vow -@. vce MS ee ooo « 
Seattle *S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $...@6.48 $...@6.29 Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Soft winter straight ...@‘82  ... eee Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Bakery grades ...... «--@5.70 ...@5.12 Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Pastry ...ceeeceeeee 06+ @482 ...@4.73 Spring exports§ ..... ... 


*Ceiling prices. 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


@11.63 ...@... 
++-@6.50 ...@... 
00D nee oe e@... 


198-lb cottons. 


Ontario soft winterst 
Ontario exports§ .... 


§280-lb cottons. 


October 29, 1946 


@5.50, standard patent $5.20@5.30, first 
clear $5@5.10; soft winter wheat high ratio 
$6.30@6.40, straight $5.30@5.40, clear $5 
@5.10. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Decontrol. has brought relief in 
the price squeeze which prevented many 
sales and kept mills in general out of the 
market on bakery types of flour. Selling 
started with prices on bakery flours up 
50@70c sack over old ceilings. This was 
necessary due to the big upturn in wheat. 
Clears went up 10@20c sack. Flour sales, 
at present, are not being pushed due to the 
boxcar shortage. Quotations Oct. 26, cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring family $6.12, 
spring high gluten $6.05, spring standard 
$5.65, spring first clear $5.45; hard win- 
ter family $6.12, hard winter high gluten 
$6.05, hard winter standard $5.65, hard 
winter first clear $5.45; soft winter fam- 
ily $6.25, soft winter short patent $5.55, 
soft winter straight $5.35, soft winter clear 
$5.20. 

New York: A good volume of sales, 
spottily distributed, marked the first days 
of flour decontrol. Mills with flour to offer 
immediately proceeded on the theory that 
if a buyer needs a product badly enough 
and has the money to pay for it, its price 
is not too high for him. Such representa- 
tives made contracts on the 120-day basis 
among a broad section of the trade and 
found ready takers for the spring high 
glutens that have been absent so long from 
the market and standard patents and clears 
from this territory were also sold for good 
totals. Southwesterns were less in demand, 
and several offers of distress clears, turned 
to domestic channels because of the ex- 
port embargo, were sold at low prices. 
Containing only a low protein, they ranged 
50@60c below springs. Cake flours were not 
offered freely and West coast grades, com- 
ing by rail, were in small supply. 

In contrast to the mills which offered 
flour readily were others whose allotment 
had already been contracted for, who were 
unable to offer anything until after Janu- 
ary. Car shortages were a further hin- 
drance to business. 

Quotations Oct. 26: spring family $6.37, 
high gluten $6.20@6.29, standard $5.65@ 
5.85, clears $5.55@5.65; hard winter stand- 
ard $5.45@5.55, low protein clears $5@5.10; 
soft wheat high ratio $6.30@6.62, straights 
$5.50 @5.60. 

Boston: With the abandonment of arbi- 
trary price levels in the Boston flour mar- 
ket, the trade is now in the process of 
finding a natural level. The regimentaiion 
has been in effect so long that a com- 
mon meeting ground between buyer and 
seller is expected to be difficult to arrive 
at. The boxcar shortage will continue 
to limit offerings and no appreciable vol- 
ume of business can be consummated un- 
til the stiuation is alleviated. The oft- 
reported pent up demand has not mate- 
rialized as yet as most buyers preferred 
to adopt a waiting attitude. Initial an- 
nouncements in several instances indicated 
a price advance of 65@75c on wheat flour 
with the southwestern lines showing a rise 
of 40@50c, but these advances did not 
cause any stampede for supplies. 

Quotations: spring family $6.77; spring 
high gluten $6.01; spring first clears $6.01; 
short patents $5.91; standard patents $5.81; 
southwestern short patents $5.65; south- 
western standard patents $5.55; soft win- 
ter patents $5.69, straights $5.59, clears 
$5.49. 

Philadelphia: After flour prices performed 
in expected fashion by jumping sharply 
following the elimination of ceilings, a real 
buyers’ resistance developed and dealings 
were even slower than in the period of 
waiting for the announcement on discon- 
tinuance of controlled maximums. Bakers 
made no secret of the fact that they were 
reluctant to embark on any purchasing 
programs because they felt that a further 
correction is in order in the price situ- 
ation. The larger bakeries reported lhav- 
ing considerable stocks on hand, with at 
least one hoping the backlog of flour will 
keep until they have an opportunity to con- 
sume it. Others were disappointed by the 
Department of Agriculture’s action in hold- 
ing to the 85% quota, since they had 
hoped for complete decontrol. 

Some of the smaller bakers were forced 
to buy at the advanced quotations and 
others would have been were it not for 
the sugar and shortening scarcity. A num- 
ber of small bakeries have been forced to 
shut down completely and some others 
are operating only three and four days 
per week. Most expect shortening to be- 
come increasingly available now that 
slaughtering operations are once more un- 
der way in the big packing houses; they 
point to the fact that already some is 
available in moderate amounts. However, 
they have little hope for an early im- 
provement in sugar availability until the 
maritime strike is settled. All Philadelphia 
sugar refineries are closed down and eight 
ships with full cargoes of the commodity 
are now lying in the Delaware river await- 
ing unloading. Mill representatives were 
pointing out that the boxcar situation 
must be remembered in placing flour or- 
ders, since deliveries will naturally be 
delayed by the difficulty in obtaining 
freight cars to make deliveries. 

Quotations Oct. 26: soft winter $5.45@ 
5.50, hard winter standard $5.55@5.65, hard 
winter short patent $5.65@5.85, spring short 


patent $5.92@6, spring standard patent 
$5.82@5.89, family flour $6.30@6.37. 

Pittsburgh: Mill representatives state 
they have sold their quotas for some 


months ahead and with the 85% limitation 
sti prevailing they are now selling their 
January and February allotments of flour. 
Bakers are not too willing to buy far 
ahead at present prices because they are 
taking note of the falling prices on meat 
and other market commodities and think 
flour might also recede in price if. wheat 
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October 29, 1946 


took-a price tumble. Most bakers are cov- 
ered for the next 60 to 90 days. Several 
mill representatives report large flour sales, 
put it is believed here that all the flour 
sales now made are for delivery far in 
advance and are the allotments for De- 
cember and later months. First clears 
and glutens are in demand. Cake flours 
have a slightly increased _ sale. Family 
flour sales are moderate. Mill representa- 
tives hurried out into their territories in 
the Tri-State districts when decontrol was 
announced and spent the past week inter- 
viewing large and small bakers and writ- 
ing orders for flour at later dates when 
possible. Majority of mill representatives 
are already sold on their quotas for No- 
vember and December in all grades of 
flour. Some bakers and mill representa- 
tives think that, although the cards seem 
stacked against them getting flour orders 
in January and later if they delay order- 
ing now, mills will find a way of caring 
for old customers in spite of the 85% quotas 
being sold out then. Deliveries are coming 
in fairly well on flours. 

Quotations Oct. 26, cottons: hard winter 
$5.35@5.50, medium patent $5.22@5.40, short 
patent $5.45@5.50; spring wheat $5.65@ 
5.75, medium patent $5.70@5.80, short pat- 
ent $5.75@5.85; high gluten $6@6.20, first 
clear $5.60@5.64; family flour $6.20@6.47; 
cake and pastry flour $5.60@6.30. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: With announcements of decon- 
trol of flour and bakery products, flour 
prices danced up and down, spring wheat 
flours showing the greatest advance and not 
coming down as did southwestern. Family 
flour prices moved upward 10@40c and 
averaged off at about 20c increase as did 
some southwestern bakery flours. Buying 
interest is generally light for both family 
and bakery flour, except in isolated cases, 
as purchasers are stiting back waiting for 
things to level off. After making inquiries, 
which were apparently chiefly out of curi- 
osity, the general comment was_ that 
“prices are too high.” Jobbers continued 
to send in shipping instructions on con- 
tracts but were not asking for new book- 
ings in most cases. It is predicted that 
when these present contracts are absorbed, 
wholesalers will purchase on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis. Blenders will probably fall 
into the buying-for-immediate-shipment 
class also. 

Neither did bakers rush. into the mar- 
ket, and it was not lack of flour being 
offered that kept them out, according to 
reports. Although some mills were still 
not in a position to make offers, others 
were and bakers could have purchased had 
they needed to. Majority are booked suf- 
ficiently through January and believe prices 
will come down. They, of course, are 
still confronted with the sugar and short- 
ening and lard problem, although sup- 
plies of bread and cakes are ample. Mill 
representatives feel they have a real sell- 
ing job to do again. One house-to-house 
bakery was reported to have advanced 
the price of bread ic, from 13 to l4ec, 
while a chain store advertised its 24-o0z 
sandwich loaf for 14c. Family flour was 
being advertised at $1.91 for a 25-lb bag 
and 85c for a 10-lb bag. Cake flour was 
advertised for 30c per 2%-lb carton. 

Quotations Oct. 26: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6, first clear $6.05@6.15; hard 
winter standard $5.60@5.80, first clear, low 
protein $4.96@5.16; soft winter first clear 
$4.96@5.16; family flour, hard or : soft 
wheat $5.90@6.47; cake flour $6.25@6.45; 
pastry flour $5.35@5.55. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PACIFIO COAST 


Seattle: Prices for pastry and the other 
low protein grades did not move with the 
removal of controls, but the high pro- 
tein grades jumped 40@50c sack, reflecting 
advanced costs of the high protein milling 
varieties of wheat. Demand continues good 
and millers are optimistic about the future 
of the business for the next few years, 
with heavy interest in all export markets. 
Prices are firm and there is no tendency 
to make price concessions. Family pat- 
ent $6.48, soft winter $4.82, bakery $5.70, 
pastry $4.82. 


Portland: Decontrol of flour brought some 
increased business to mills in the Pacific 
Northwest but buyers were not eagerly 
seeking flour. Buyers were asking for 
prices more than being willing to buy. 
On the otherhand, mills were uncertain 
on their future operations, with the 85% 
milling restriction still a handicapping fac- 
tor. With exports out of the question 
due to the maritime strike, mill operations 
are curtailed to 85% of their normal grind. 
Both buyers and sellers were moving cau- 
tiously at the end of the week. Prices 
were rather unstable, but up at the end 
of the week. 

Quotations Oct. 26, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cot- 
tons: high gluten $5.81, bluestem bakers 
$5.61, cake $7.12, pastry $4.72, pie $4.72, 
whole wheat 100% $5.21, graham $5.01, 
cracked wheat $5.01. 


San Francisco: Littie change has been 
noted in the flour markets in the northern 
California area during the last week. Mills 
are still operating at full capacity on 
flour that has already been contracted, 
but are still refusing to book additional 
business. It is expected that with the 
lifting of the ceiling prices on flour mills 
will again come into the market with 
heavy offerings. With the settlement of 
the maritime strike, flour production will 
undoubtedly hit a new high. There has 
been no indication as yet as to what 
prices will be asked’ for flour, but wheat 
prices during the past few days have 
remained firm, and have even shown a 
tendency toward rising. No offerings at 
the present time; quotations still at ceiling 
prices, 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
flour mills report demand for flour at the 
highest peak in history of the trade. Orders 
are pouring in from every market to which 
shipments are allowed and mills cannot 
accept all the business as they haven’t the 
capacity to produce such quantities. The 
British Ministry of Food has been unable 
to get all the flour desired and mills are 
being pressed to make more available for 
that account. Prices offered by other mar- 
kets permit a larger percentage of profit 
and consequently more flour is being di- 
verted from the United Kingdom. Domestic 
demand for flour is good. Bakers are 
replenishing stocks. Ceilings govern do- 
mestic prices and government regulation 
flour for export to the United Kingdom is 
also stabilized in value. Quotations Oct. 26: 
top patent springs for domestic use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c 
added for cartage where used; for export, 
government regulation flour $11.63 per 280 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 19, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
r-—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -——Oats—, -—Rye——, --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
ah. Le ae 2,979 3,824 74 48 2,182 23 11 365 45 3 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. Go... S58 191 204% 196% 197% 184% seve apie 200 res 
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Oct. BB. vc. vee 6 toes 136% 132% 81% 76% 73 64% 
Oct. Se ss ne esse 136% 133% 82% 77% 73% 64% 
Oct... SB... aves e 136% 133 84% 79 74% 65% 


lbs, September shipment, Canadian Atlan- 
tic winter ports. 

Trade in Ontario winter wheat flour is 
confined to the domestic market. No ex- 
ports are permitted. Domestic needs can- 
not be fully covered by the limited flour 
offerings. Prices are at ceiling levels. 
Quotations Oct. 26: standard grades $5.50 
bbl, secondhand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis. 3 

Delivery of Ontario winter wheat is 
practically at a standstill. The crop was 
a small one but farmers are reluctant to 
sell any wheat they may have left on hand 
while feeds are so scarce. The ceiling is 
the price. Quotations Oct. 26: $1.12@1.14 
bu, shipping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export demand for flour con- 
tinues good, but sales last week were 
small and confined mostly to oddments 
to West Indies, and South American coun- 
tries, as well as China and the Philippines. 
Domestic demand is keen, and there was 
evidence that mills last week were con- 
centrating on replenishing domestic sup- 
plies which have apparently diminished 
somewhat in recent months. All plants 
are operating to capacity. Quotations Oct. 
26: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour is moving in fair 
quantities from here to countries across the 
Pacific, the amount being limited by two 
factors, one of the United States Maritime 
work stoppage and the other the inability 
of shippers to get sufficient supplies from 
the mills. The space situation is expected 
to improve from now on and most of the 
flour from Manila and China is moving in 
United States bottoms. Most Canadian 
mills, while deluged with bids from Far 
Eastern importers, are confining their busi- 
ness to established channels and not tak- 
ing on new accounts at this time. 

Domestic flour business continues good and 
the volume is only limited by the inability of 
bakers to get shortening and sugar. Bread 
plants are taking the bulk of the hard 
wheat flour with the cake and pie trade 
leaning towards cake and pastry grinds. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged as 
of Oct. 26. Cash car quotations, 98’s cot- 
tons; first patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour to the 
trade is steady at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The market seems to be a 
little firmer. Demand is not heavy at best, 
but there seems to be enough buying to 
keep the market bare of supplies. What 
inquiry there is is all for nearby ship- 
ment, with interest centered in flour mid- 
dlings, which are very scarce. Jobbers 
declare they are meeting with difficulty 
in getting all the feed they could sell, with 
several country mills closed because of 
the fact they have reached or exceeded 
their 85% quota on domestic flour busi- 
ness. The going market on bran is $56 
@56.50 and on middlings $60@61, although 
millers say they could get more for mid- 
dlings if they had them to offer for quick 
shipment. No interest so far in future 
shipment feed. January-February shipment 
could probably be bought now at $2 under 
spot. 


Kansas City: Boxcar shortages are hin- 
dering movement of millfeeds and caus- 
ing a tight market situation. Steady de- 
mand obtains for nearby bran and shorts, 
but deferred sales are lagging. Much of 
mill output is being absorbed by mixed 
cars. Prices were stronger by $1@2 over 
last week for spot shipment. In line with 
this advance, deferred quotations went up 
despite lack of buying interest by mixers. 
Bran $54.50@55.50 for nearby and spot de- 
livery, deferred $52.50; shorts $62@63; de- 
ferred shorts $58@59. 


Oklahoma City: Prices advanced $1 on 
bran and $2 on shorts. Quotations: north- 
ern deliveries, straight cars, bran $2.85, 
mill run $3.02, shorts $3.20, mixed or full 
ears 5c additional; truck deliveries, bran 
$3.05, mill run $3.22, shorts $3.40. South- 
ern deliveries on all grades 5c additional. 


Wichita: Supply insufficient to meet de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$54@55, shorts $62@63. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed inquiry has been 
brisk and mills have had no difficulty in 
disposing of their output. Getting cars 
in which to ship the feed was another 
thing, however. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $55, mill run $58, gray shorts 
$61. E 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices about unchanged on bran and 
higher on_ shorts. Supply is not equal 
to the demand with a scarcity of gray 
shorts very pronounced. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $54@55, gray shorts 
$61@62. 

Fort Worth: Demand for bran is mod- 
erate but offerings are not pressing; shorts 
are extremely scarce and tight. Quota- 
tions, burlaps, wheat bran $59@60, gray 
shorts $66@68, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: After selling as high as $63.50, 
millfeed was quoted Oct. 25 at $61 ton 
for bran, $64 for flour middlings, sacks, 
f.o.b. Toledo and meeting continued re- 
sistance, especially on bran, at these levels; 
there were indications that it might work 
lower gradually. This resistance has been 
marked and notable. 


Cleveland: Supply of millfeed this week 
meets all demands. Bran $61 ton. Local 
mill has been able to satisfy all truck- 
ers; some full car shipments have been 
made. 


Buffalo: With price ceilings off, millfeed 
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is again selling on a supply and demand 
basis. Demand is still far ahead of sup- 
plies, which are curtailed due to boxcar 
shortage. Quotations, jutes, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
bran $59@60, standard middlings $61@62, 
flour middlings $65@66, red dog $67@68. 

Boston: The Boston millfeed situation 
showed little change in the past week as 
buyers and sellers stubbornly maintained 
their respective positions on current values. 
It was the general opinion of the trade 
that the transition period from ceilings 
to unrestrained price values may consume 
a period extending two or three weeks 
or more before the trade settles down 
to an orderly basis. Soybean meal proved 
the most volatile of ingredients and the 
gyrations attracted considerable interest but 
very little concrete action. A number of 
buyers were actively seeking substitutes 
with several switching to reground oat 
feed. Corn remained tight principally due 
to the current boxcar shortage. The en- 
tire picture could be summed up as a 
mass resistance to the higher price trend. 
Quotations: bran $66.17, middlings $67.17, 
red dog $69.17. 


Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed is at 
a minimum, reflecting buyers’ resistance to 
the higher prices asked since the removal 
of ceiling price regulations. The supply 
of bran is far in excess of demand, but 
standard middlings are scarce. Red dog 
is also in short supply, although -a few 
vars have been offered. Bran is being 
quoted at $64.50, standard middlings at 
$66.50 and red dog at $73.50. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds remains 
below normal for this time of the year. 
Prices are high. Grain men state no one 
is reaching out for millfeed supplies at 
present quotations; standard middlings $66 
ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; bran $64 ton, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Atlanta: Demand good but not urgent at 
present prices; supply not plentiful; buy- 
ers not rushing to make purchases ex- 
cept where if needed; bran $64@67, shorts 
$69@70. 


Seattle: Market at Seattle-Tacoma has 
gone up $7.50 ton and supplies are short 
for any delivery up until the first of the 
year. Montana and interior mills are quot- 
ing 75c@$1 over the local market, but 
are making some sales on this basis due 
to the current inability of local mills to 
keep up with the demand. This situation 
should be corrected when the turkey crop 
is all in, within the next 45 days or so. 
Market, is firm; $54 ton, Seattle/Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts $54 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices mounted with 
ceilings lifted during the past week, and 
buyers are taking everything they can get. 
Plants continue operating at capacity seven 
days per week, with bookings well into 
January. Quotations: red bran and mill 
run and middlings $55, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $60; California prices: 
$60.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los An- 
geles prices: $60.75. 


San Francisco: Millfeed trading has been 
rather slow in this market, with most 
buyers interested only in immediate ship- 
ment, and hesitating to book even No- 
vember or December shipment at present 
asking prices. Most feed manufacturers 
are in good shape on millfeed at the 
present time.and, therefore, are not active 
bidders. However, the millfeed that has 
been offered has been rapidly picked up, 
and it is reported that the Pacific North- 
west mills are fairly well booked on nearby 
and future positions up to the end of this 
year. Quotations: nominal, $59@61_ ton, 
delivered San Francisco. 


Toronto-Montreal: Production is at rec- 
ord levels but is insufficient for demand. 
Exports are again prohibited with the ex- 
ception of shipments to the British West 
Indies and Newfoundland. Feeds of all 
kinds are in short supply in eastern Can- 
ada. Quotations Oct. 26, ceiling: bran $29, 
shorts $30, middlings $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There has been no let-up in 
the demand for millfeeds for many months, 
and every pound produced is wanted, chief- 
ly by eastern feeders. While production 
is at a high peak, the output is still in- 
sufficient to cope with the demand. Sales 
in the three prairie provinces, however, 
continue unimportant. Quotations: Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
to improve and at the same time supplies 
coming out of western mills are much bet- 
ter, enabling dealers to maintain limited 
stocks for the first time in more than a 
year. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, middlings $33.80. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 26, in tons with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1946 1945 §©1946 1945 


Minneapolis 17,790 19,710 


Kansas City .. 825 300 4,050 3,675 
Milwaukee... 60 30 3,000 5,130 
Philadelphia .. 180 270 — eve 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
5 12 19 26 
Five mills 27,277 21,147 12,530 *10,722 


*Four mills, 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 
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HELP WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 

v Vv ; 
MILLWRIGHTS AND METAL WORKERS WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
wanted. Post Office Box 2568, Kansas —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
City, Mo. two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
—- - Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

JOURNEYMEN MILLWRIGHTS WANTED. 
Write, wire or phone Harry Johnson, su- WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
perintendent, Blackwell Mill & Elevator seales, bag closing machines and other 
Co., Blackwell, Okla. good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


MILLER WANTED 
Must be responsible for 


SUPERINTENDENT 
for Kansas mill. 


all milling activity. Not over 45 years 
of age, and sober. Give references in 
first letter. Apply 8220, The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH PREVIOUS 


experience in feed ingredient buying or 
merchandising for permanent position 
with large Minneapolis firm offering op- 
portunities for advancement in rapidly 
expanding phase of the business. Appli- 
cants are asked to reply giving age, 
marital status, educational background, 
previous experience, references and sal- 
ary desired. Address 8227, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











A s SI s T A N T SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and “success- 
fully handle personnel under him, Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BRANCH MANAGER 
MILL 


Unusual opportunity open to qualified 
Branch Manager for mill in Colorado. 
This job requires mainly, a thorough 
working knowledge of the production 
aspects of milling business, along with 
basic knowledge of accounting funda- 
mentals and procedure. Secondary 
requisites involve, explicit carrying out 
of company policies. Salary to suit 
qualifications. If you are ready, in- 
quire No. 8213, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 








MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 


Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9,° LA. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














v J 

FOR SALE — 100-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
flour mill. Address 8230, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Four 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 












ELLYAara | 
cM earhandisers 
919 ‘Canc AnD Ave. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANT ADS 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














RYE PRODUCTS 

















v 
FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 


proven ability, desires position, mill 1,200 
sacks and up. Experienced all types 
wheat. Successful plant organization and 
handling men. Address 7354, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





' MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
> 
1016 Baltimore + 





Kansas City, Mo. 




















Minneapolis: Rye prices are up $1 sack 
for the week. The grain is displaying in- 
dependent strength, and mill mix some days 
last week advanced 10@15c. With dis- 
tillers competing with millers for the mea- 
ger offerings, spot No. 2 rye is bringing 
$2.62@2.65 bu, and $2.60 is bid for “to 
arrive” in 60 days. Bulk of receipts here 
being applied against old sales, so very 
little rye appears on the trading floor for 
sale. On present market, some mills have 
to ask $7.50 for pure rye flour, New York, 
with others reported still selling at $7. 
Result is that trade fights shy of all offer- 
ings and new bookings are at a minimum. 
Pure white rye flour $7.05@7.10 sack, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
$6.85@6.90; pure dark $6.45@6.55. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices have soared. 
Trading is at a low ebb. Rye flour, fancy 
white $7.15@7.25, medium $7.05@7.15, dark 
$6.85 @6.95. 

Chicago: There is nothing new to report 
about rye flour. Several mills are still out 
of the market, and others are only selling 
single cars. Directions continue good. 
White patent rye $6.78@6.80, medium $6.50 
@6.63, dark $4.84@6.03. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions have im- 
proved. Pure white $6.56, medium $6.51, 
special medium $6.46, dark $6.01, rye meal 
$6.36. 

Buffalo: 


The demand for rye flours is 


good and supplies are good. Trend is 
steady. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $6.65, medium $6.55, dark $6. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.73, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $7.33. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye _ flour 
has not been very active this past week, 
although rye flour has advanced. Trade 
inclined to buy as they need it. Quotations 
Oct. 26: patent white rye flour $6.80@ 
6.90, medium rye flour $6.70@6.80. 

New York: Active, scattered sales of 
rye flour combined to produce fair vol- 
ume. Pure white patents $6.75@7.10. 

Philadelphia: The rye market continues 
to display a better undertone although 
demand has slackened somewhat. The 
latter is interpreted as a tendency on the 
part of buyers to withdraw for a further 
analysis of the situation. On Oct. 26, rye 
white flour was being quoted at $7.07@7.10. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$10,000,000 CORN FACTORY 
PLANNED FOR GULF COAST 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new $10,000,- 
000 plant to be located somewhere 
in the Texas Gulf Coast region is 
planned by the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co. Building of the refinery will 
proceed as soon as CPA applications 
are approved. 

It is hoped that the plant will be 
completed in time to utilize the 1948 
Texas milo maize crop. The new 
factory will produce starches, dex- 
trose, high protein livestock feed and 
crude oil. 

The design of the building will be 
extremely flexible, and at any time 
in the future the facilities may easily 
be extended to include the manufac- 
ture of other industrial food and 
packaged products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buhler Mill Buys 
Outstanding Stock 
of Enns Company 


Kansas City, Mo.—C. N. Hiebert, 
president of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., and E. H. Enns, 
secretary and general manager of 
the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
jointly announced on Oct. 29 that the 
Buhler company has purchased all 
of the outstanding common stock of 
the Enns company and thereby comes 
into possession of its 1,000-sack mill 
and 150,000-bu grain storage. 

The Enns mill will continue, how- 
ever, to be operated independently 
under its own name and with the 
same personnel in charge, except for 
D. C. Enns, who is retiring after hav- 
ing been head miller for that com- 
pany for more than 50 years. 

Contract for the transfer was 
signed at Wichita, Kansas, Oct. 25 
following negotiations which were un- 
dertaken prior to the death of John 
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F. Enns, 
ago. 

Consolidation of the two companies, 
which are’ among the pioneer mills 
of central Kansas, is especially ap. 
propriate since the properties are 
but seven miles apart and easily 
lend themselves to joint operation. 
Both companies have a large distribu- 
tion of family flour particularly in 
southern states and the Buhler com- 
pany has long been regarded as hav- 
ing more family flour trade in that 
field than any plant of similar size 
in the Southwest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Truck Strike Ends 
in New York: 
Bakeries Re-Open 


New York, N. Y.—The strike of 
general truckmen which has forced 
curtailment of bakery production in 
the metropolitan area ended Oct. 28 
with hold-out operators finally sin- 
ing with the unions on the basis of 
3lc an hour increase. Shortening 
and sugar now can move, relieving 
the critical situation that tied up de- 
liveries for 58 days. 

Lever Bros. and Procter & Gamile, 
two of the largest suppliers to bak- 
eries, were served by local 807, one 
of the first to be involved, and re- 
sumption of their deliveries will re- 
lieve the critical scarcity, although 
the over-all lack of shortening con- 
tinues. 

Refinery plants of the large sugar 
companies are resuming operations, 
although the rain which followed 
reopening of these channels ham- 
pered the unloadings of raw sugar 
from ships in the harbor to refineries. 

A breakdown of wage negotiations 
between the management and _ the 
union of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., for- 
merly Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., has 
halted production completely in their 
Long Island city plant, and reported 
labor difficulties at the National 
Biscuit Co. in New York City further 
threaten cracker production. ‘The 
National plant reopened for a week 
following a recent seven-day shut 
down from lack of shortening. 

Ebinger Baking Co., with 42 retail 
outlets in Brooklyn, reopened (ct. 
29. 

The martime strike which has ‘ied 
up Atlantic and Gulf ports for 28 
days ended Oct. 26 with the signing 
of an agreement between operaiors 
and the union, and it is expected ‘hat 
ships will be moving in a day or ‘wo 
materially relieving the port con:es- 
tion. 


president, several wecks 











USDA Official to Explain Changes 


in Export Licensing at Meetirg 


Washington, D. C.—The Flour 
Millers Export Association will meet 
in St. Louis Nov. 1 to hear Carl 
Farrington, deputy director of the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, in charge of production, 
discuss a substantial change in the 
export licensing procedure. It is un- 
derstood that he will reveal the po- 
sition of Canada in relation to the 
United States flour export situation. 

Flour milling industry officials ad- 
mitted that exploratory discussions 
have been held with officials in the 
grain branch of the department of 
agriculture during recent weeks, but 


declined to make public any deiails 
of the new proposals which wil! be 
the government’s answer to industry 
recommendations. 

It has been revealed through oth- 
er sources that officials of the gvain 
branch have decided to reduce the 
percentage of flour export busiess 
assigned to Latin American destina- 
tions on the basis of 90% of historical 
experience to 75%. 

This reduction of the historical 
percentage base will permit newcom- 
ers to the flour export field to par- 
ticipate further in this class of 
business. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS that give 


mind 


7EA TABLE 













THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president A. H. FUHRMAN, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 


MY _ OS" 
ms x R Mt ay 
UNC econ CABLE CODES 
Nota 9 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











WNGdikoRe and Importers 





UMM ASETWINES 


- 


\ 


~ WINNIPEG — VANCOUVER 47 
: ee 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 








HOlp 


fl 
aah FAMOUS - BUFFAro 


ATS - WHEAT-y 
. VITA-B (Sus) CE 
IK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — segs ag FOR? WILLIAM - Pann EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
DDRES OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON et TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREE STARS aa 


In the Thunder Bay district of 


Ontario on Lake Superior, at the mouth 
( mY A DA R EK A YI ca of the Kaministikwia River these twin 
ye cities of the lakehead are the centre of a 
territory rich in minerals. 
Originally a fur-trading post, modern 
development began with the coming of 
7 ee EAT WW FE ST the railways. Following the opening of 
the North West, Fort William became 
an intrepot for the western grain trade. 
Its harbour, which is the head of Cana- 
B AT T L f dian Lake navigation of the Great Lakes 
has developed until it now consists of 
26 miles of river frontage, with wharves, 
MA i T LA N D freight sheds and 40 grain elevators. 
Rich in minerals, with terminals for 
handling grain that are the admiration 
i U Te) N of the country, extensive dry docks, 
lumber mills, foundries, pulp and paper 


mills have equipped Port Arthur to pro- 
gress at the same pace as her worthy 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED neighbour—Fort William. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


43 








—— =>” OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sap 
~ JUTE 


| we BBAGScoron | c, 
- BAGS | BAGS 


) are 7 
% pa Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO.., Limited ; an A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 
































SMaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR’”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 

















SPRING WHEAT eed WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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LIMITED 
Toronto 








Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 










Canada 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 








SPILLERS LIMITED | | INSURANCE 


Export Flour 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 


M aller Ss of the Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Thirt-Five Years: Experience tn 


Western Assurance 


and Manufacturers of Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED sr a 


RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





@ @ 


Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


Cables: 529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
“Milligroup” Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
London UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 











































Cable Address: 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


“DOMFLOUR” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


BRANDS 





“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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MONTREAL 





The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











Since 1857 


tomes Michardoes & dons 


Bain lerchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


“JAMESRICH” 





Cable Address: 











Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLe Appress, ‘GILLESPIE, Sypnry 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevat Kansas City, Mo. 























R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
| OM Koop Street, kust 


PORONTO, CANADA 





———— 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GiuTEeNn,” Melbourne 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





——— 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
SuPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
tenis 





DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


, Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limite 


Y v YSE JAW - SASKAT 


HUMBERSTONE + MONTREAL - MON 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


eel 








WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“I’m going to speak my mind.” 
“Ah, silence at last!” 


¢¢¢ 


Dad: Well, what kind of grades did 
you make in your finals? 

Son: All right in everything but 
one study, and in that I am like 
Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Dad: Why, how’s that? 

Son: I went down in history. 


¢¢ ¢ 


The doctor smiled as he entered the 
room. “You look much better today.” 

Gyro: “Yes, I followed the direc- 
tions on your medicine bottle.” 

“What were they?” 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.” 


¢¢¢ 


Joe was trying to drive a nail into 
a wall, but he had the head of the 
nail against the wood and was ham- 
mering at the point. Finally, he 
threw the nail down in disgust and 
said, “They gave me the wrong nail 
with the head at the wrong end.” 

Moe, who had been watching, 
thought a while and very seriously 
said, “Nope, I believe you’re wrong. 
The nail was made for the other side 
of the room.” 

¢ ¢ 


Two inebriated gentlemen stag- 
gered up to the door of their lodging 
house and inserted something into 
the keyhole. 

“You don’t open a door with that— 
that’s a cigar butt,” one of them told 
the other. 

“My gosh!” returned the other. 
“T’ve smoked my key!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


MacGregor and MacPherson decid- 
ed to swear off whiskey, but Mac- 
Gregor thought it would be best if 
they had one bottle to put in the cup- 
board in case of illness. 

After three days MacPherson could 
bear it no longer and said: ‘“Mac- 
Gregor, ah’m not verra weel today.” 

“Too late, MacPherson, ah was 
verra sick myself all day yesterday!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Lady at the Back Door: I gave you 
a'nice piece of pie just the other day. 
I really didn’t expect to see you 
again. 

Beggar: I didn’t eat the pie. 


¢¢¢ 


Chief of Police: It’s a lucky thing 
your missing cashier has a mole on 
his right cheek, squinty eyes, and 
limps in his right leg. It'll be a cinch 
to catch a guy like him. 

President of the Bank: Of course. 
That’s why I hired him in the first 


place. 
¢¢ ¢ 


The young man was greatly smit- 
ten with his dancing partner, so he 
asked her if she was already married. 

“Of course not,” she replied with 
a toss of her head. “I’m nobody’s 
fool.” 

“Then,” he said hopefully, “will 
you be mine?” 
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FLOUR— GRAIN Probucts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
® 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NE, 
Offices: ai 
New York City and San Francisco 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA i 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
.GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Kansas 


Wellington, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn RJ.OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


—_— 





—— 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Bstablished 1870 WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. a. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 


AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory: Buildings ; GLASGOW 
Webthurch Street 50 Wellington Street 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 | 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


} FLOUR IMPORTERS 


h es 


17. Corn Exch | 
LONDON,E.C.3 | 





50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: ‘‘D1iPLoma,"' Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’”’ Glasgow 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


LONDON, E. C.3 





| 45 Hope Street 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiu,’ Dundee 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.”” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 





Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: 


“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ''ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 

References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “ Tos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1874 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam - 


Damrak 20-22 AMS'TERDAM (C) 


N. V. ', ae & Senatutbentd 


v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of ae City 

of New York, a 
Midland Bank, Ltd., este & 
Princes St., London 








“Visco” 
{ 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


FLOUR 





Francis M. Franco 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 


HANOVER 2-2636 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


ANALYSES| 


FLOUR—CERE GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Mo 


Crile 


nrana 


GO, lil 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 





WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 


Nashville, Tenn. 











ee 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ....+-sseeeeeee 20 


Acme-Evans Co. ...esseeeees cocccscoce RO 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ...... seseee” SO 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), “Lta.. 47 
Alva Roller Mille ........+06- coceccee 
Amber Milling Co. ......... seoccsccne OFT 
Amendt Milling Co. .....ssee0- coccces 2D 
American Bag Co. ......+++ ccccee 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
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American Flours, Inc. ....-+esseeeeeees 27 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
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Bang, Flemming ......... eccoccccs ecce 
Barnett & Record Co......cccccccccces 26 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co......... 30 
Bay State Milling Co. ......c.cscceeee - 46 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co........++-++ ecceeece 2 
Big Jo Flour Mills ...........-. Terre 31 
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Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 8 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 6 
Continental Grain Co. ......ccceccecees 23 
Corn Products Sales Co. .........ee005 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. .........4.. 47 
Grawrerd & LOW cocsccccccavsccseccece 47 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ......... Tey TT 18 
Crete Mills, The ......... Ceeeeecosees 26 
Crookston Milling Co. ........seeeeees 33 
GROW BAD GOs cdvcreasvevcacscsscacee 18 
GROWER TED cc ccvcccscccccccceccccsccs 23 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
Btion, IMC. cecccccccccsccccccccsccce 
Davis & Company .........+.+.. eocccccce 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain OO. cevvees 45 
Day Go. ccccoce 
De Lisser, Andrew. Co descccccsveedecces 
De Stefano, Ulysses ............ oseuecs 
DO BBWAA, Ac cesccevevesscccesvscccce 47 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .......eseeeeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ..........56. 23 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. ...... eovdes one «6B 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. ............ 44 
Doughnut Corporation of America ..... 
Dow Chemical Co. .......ccceeeeceeces 
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Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc...........- 
Dunwoody Institute .............5. eees 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. ........- eocccese 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. ........+..- 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. ...ccccccccccces 
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Federal Mill, Inc. ......... rT eT Te. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....seeeeeveee ° 
Ferbo Co. .cccccccccccccccccercccccccecs 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Mill@, ING. oc ccsccccccccccccccccscccs 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. .........- 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co........--..+++ 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/8 .......+++eee08 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.. ecccece 
Fode, Troels ...cssccsecccscessces eoee 
Fort Garry Flour Mills” Co., ‘Lta. eecece 
Franco, Francis M. ......cccccccccccces 
Freeman Food Products Co. ........+++ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills....... eooces 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ......... eco 
Garland Milling Co. ......s++e+% eoosee 
General Baking Co. ......ssee+% eevee 
General Mill Equipment Co............. 
General Mills, Inc. .......e-+ee0- Cover 
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Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. ...........- 
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Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ........+..+++ 
Holland Engraving Co. .......--es+e+5 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd............ 
Horan, Hubert J. .... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ..........+. 
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Innis, Speiden & Co. ......eeeeeescees 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
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U 


UhiImann Grain Co. .......eeeeeeeere: 
Union Machinery Co. ........eeeee--: 
Union Pacific Railroad ...... Seeesces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd..... 
Urban, George, Milling Co...........+-- 


7. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company..... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...........- , 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...........++-: 
Victor Chemical Works ............-.- 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Voigt BUBIng Oe. ..ccoccccccccccccee: 
Vos, M. J.,, Haarlem, Holland........ 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........+.+-- 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co....... Sdeees 
Wamego Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...........-- 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .... 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales. Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ........++++: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. ........eeeeee8> 
Western Star Mill Co.........-e.eee0-: 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......-- 
WIG’ BE: DO cscsd Sebccsciecostececes 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .......-- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co...........-++: 
Williams Bros. Co. .......cceceeeeees: 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons........--- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ..ccescescccevee’’ 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .........-++:: 
Wolf Milling Oo. cccccvecccccscccccess 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ......... re 
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It takes balance in your flour treatment program, too. 
Balance that can best be obtained by a complete flour 
maturing, bleaching and enriching service designed by 
experts familiar with all phases of flour treatment to give 
proper weight to each of the varying factors. And that’s 
why we think that N-A’s Flour Milling Service working 
with your own.consultants and technicians can give you a 


more uniform—more economical product of highest qual- 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL- 
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ity and can save you time, money and headaches as well. 

N-A’s Flour Milling Service can be tailored to fit your 
particular needs to give you the trouble-free balanced 
treatment to best solve your individual problems. Why not 
call your N-A Representative today—he’ll be glad to tell 
you, too, about Agene for maturing—Beta Chlora for 
pH control—Novadelox for color and 


N-Richment-A for uniform enrichment. 





cs 

oo me 
AGENE 

= for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


GEN 


N-Richment-A 





= for a whiter, brighter flour 


= for uniform enrichment 














| SEE THEY'RE ’ 
DRAWING A NEW YES—-A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS / ’ DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME Quatity! 





